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By the time those citizens 





who are not indisposed, 
indifferent or on holiday, mark 
their ballots one month from 
now to decide who will rep- 
resent them in Canada’s 22nd 
Parliament, they will have 
heard and read many more 
appeals to their emotions than 
to their intelligence. But if 
they have been able to reject 
the emotion and retain rea- 
son, they will give with their 
votes the answers to two main 
questions: 

Has the administration of 
Mr. St. Laurent earned an- 
other term in office? If not, 
who should be entrusted with 
the job of government? 

The evidence upon which 
judgment can be made is 
available to everyone, al- 
though the way it is assembled 
will lead inevitably to diverse 
decisions. Our conclusion is 
that the Liberal regime, for 
all its faults (and they are 
many), has handled the na- 
tion’s affairs well enough to 
deserve a renewed mandate: 
but coupled with this con- 
clusion is the fervent hope 
that if the Liberals are re- 
turned to office, there will be 
enough Opposition candidates 
in the new House to restore to 
the Government the respect for 
Parliament which has been dim- 
inished during recent years. 

The fundamental policies of 
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Whitewall tires, rear fender shields and bumper- 
grille guards are available at extra cost. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1| 
the Liberals have been sound. Some of 
the methods used in putting the pol- 
icies into practice can be questioned, 
but we cannot deny that the policies 
themselves have been good for most 
of the people, which is as much as we 
can ask in a country as difficult to 
govern as Canada. We have found 
much to criticize in the St. Laurent ad- 
ministration; it has shown increasing 
indifference to proper parliamentary 
processes, it has been reluctant to 
yield extraordinary powers, and it has 
revealed, in the conduct of some of 
its Ministers, the weaknesses which 
creep into a party softened by suc- 
cess. But these are faults of circum- 
stance, not of political philosophy, 
and can be corrected by public criti- 
cism and the efforts of a stronger, 
more forceful Opposition. 

A loss in the forthcoming election 
undoubtedly would teach the Liberals 
a needed lesson in humility; but defeat 
for them would mean victory for an- 
other party, and who would replace 
them? The victors could not be the 
CCF or Social Credit, splinter groups 
in federal politics. The Progressive 
Conservative party is the only alter- 
native, but unfortunately, the Con- 
servatives have done little to convince 
us that they are ready for the job of 
government. They have lacked a sense 
of direction, and there has been little 
cohesion in their political thinking; 
they have criticized without doing 
much about production of better poli- 
cies, and the policies they have pro- 
posed have not been of a piece. The 
sixteen points in their election pro- 
gram are either pitifully vague or reck- 
lessly specific; such items as plans for 
overseas trade and measures to save 
money are wrapped in bland generali- 
ties, but a flat promise is made to re- 
duce taxes by $500 million. We would 
be happy indeed if we had to pay less 
taxes, but we do not think that Mr. 
Drew would be able to make such a 
reduction without cutting expenditures 
very sharply, and we want to know 
Where the cuts would be made before 
we enthuse over his glittering pledge. 

Return of a much stronger Conser- 
vative opposition to Parliament how- 
ever, would do much for both the 
major parties and through them for 
the nation itself. The Liberals would 
have to tighten their administration 
and learn respect for parliamentary 
processes. The Conservatives would 
have an opportunity to strengthen 
their leadership and political think- 
ing, while helping to restore to Par- 
llament the prestige and dignity it 
lost during the years of the top-heavy 
Liberal majority. 


The Minutes Saved 


fp THE BRITISH aircraft industry has 
disclosed plans for a 100-passen- 
ger Delta-wing airliner which could 
race the sun across the Atlantic. The 
announcement went on to give details 
of costs, time required for construc- 
tion and so on, but it is the phrase 
“race the sun across the Atlantic” 
that catches the imagination. Even in 
an age surfeited with speed it has a 
quality of magic. 

But after the brief beguilement of 
the vision of great winged ships span- 
ning oceans as fast as the earth turns, 
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we might wonder why it is so impor- 
tant to reduce by a few minutes or 
hours the time spent in travel between 
continents. Out of all the minutes 
which total one span of life, a few can 
be spent as profitably in the air as 
anywhere else. If the minutes scrimp- 
ed between cities do not have some 
urgent purpose, there is no virtue in 
the lust for speed. 


Special Librarian 


ONE OF THE people we met at 
= the meeting in Toronto of the 
Special Libraries Association was the 
President of the Science-Technology 
section, Miss Clara G. Miller. We 


alain 
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ciation, and from writers who want 
accurate information for material 
they are preparing.” 

Miss Miller, who was born in St. 
John’s, has been a librarian of one 
sort or another since she left school. 
She travelled from her native New- 
foundland to Toronto to attend a 
course on special libraries, and now, 
in her spare time, helps to instruct 
others in the same course. She is, too, 
the only Canadian on the directorate 
of the Special Libraries Association. 
Members of the Association do a 
good deal of trading, she said. 
“Though some firms may be competi- 
tive, and most of them maintain their 
own libraries, they are willing to ex- 





MISS CLARA G. MILLER: Looking for things about oil. 


knew that Miss Miller looked after 
the library maintained by the Imperial 
Oil Company Ltd., for the purposes 
of research and public relations, and 
we wanted to know more about it. 

“Each day I go through innumer- 
able books, newspapers, magazines 
and pamphlets,” she said. “I look for 
all references to the oil industry. 
These references I index, and file 
away. It isn’t a nine-to-five job, be- 
cause I’m constantly looking for 
things about oil—when I’m reading 
at home or on a streetcar or at places 
like the dentist’s office. Sometimes 
when I get to work in the morning, | 
have a_ briefcase packed tight with 
clippings from magazines and news- 
papers that I have glanced through 
since leaving the office the previous 
night.” 

Questions about the industry and 
its products come from all sorts of 
people. “Sometimes I think that every 
student in Toronto is trying to write 
a thesis about oil pipelines,” she said. 
“And there are always queries from 
people in the Special Libraries Asso- 


change general facts which may be 
missing from their own files.” 

She lives alone, and likes it. “I play 
golf when I can find the time,” she 
said. “But even sitting in the club- 
house on rainy days, I find things to 
clip from magazines. I guess when you 
specialize in a subject you become 
sort of super-conscious about it.” 


A Dirty Word 


4 IN THE UNITED STATES, “red” 
et ~seems to have become a dirty 
word, scorned as a noun, an adjective 
and a color. People who read the 
sports pages will have noticed that 
Cincinnati’s baseball club is no longer 
the Cincinnati Reds, but the Redlegs. 
Basic Books sent out the first copies 
of Gardner Murphy’s In the Minds 
of Men in red jackets, then switched 
to a delicate blue. As the movement 
to make “red” an unprintable, un- 
speakable epithet picks up speed, we 
can expect all sorts of curious things 
to happen. If red is to be avoided on 
book jackets, what about clothes and 


roses and cosmetics? Will it be libel- 
lous to describe someone as red-fac- 
ed? Will there be a national switch to 
yellow tomatoes? Will Steinbeck be 
banned from libraries because one of 
his tales is about The Red Pony? We 
do not think it will go so far as all 
that, because no matter how much 
public support the idea gets, sooner 
or later it must reach the point of 
doing something about red-blooded 
Americans. 


Time on Their Hands 


% THINGS HAVE been going badly 

for the Communists in East Ger- 
many. As puppets, they live in a per- 
manent state of discomfort, of course, 
but recently they have had all sorts 
of other worries, including strikes, 
riots and clock trouble. 

A short time ago, East Germans 
began noticing that the beeps broad- 
cast as time signals by the Soviet radio 
in Berlin were not correct. The har- 
ried authorities began checking up 
and found that one man was to blame 
—60-year-old Ludwig Rost, the only 
person in East Germany who knew 

all about the delicate quartz time- 

keepers that are kept in cotton wool 
at the Potsdam Conservatory. Mr. 
Rost, who had looked after the quartz 
clocks and kept Germans on time for 
20 years, had tired of either his job 
or the Communists and had crossed 
into West Berlin. 

Now the Germans in the East listen 
less and less to the Soviet beeps, and 
those in the West, while they may not 
be able to claim that time is now on 
their side, at least can boast that they 
have the man who could fix the East- 
erners’ clocks. 


The Social Credit Approach 


8 PREMIER W. A. C. BENNETT of 
British Columbia has been feud- 
ing with Stuart Keate, publisher of 
the Victoria Times. The latter has 
been critical of the theory, ambitions 
and political performance of the 
Social Credit party in his province, 
and has been alarmed particularly by 
the Socred tendency towards one- 
party government. His comment on 
one occasion was sharp enough to 
draw from the Premier such replies 
as “unadulterated partisan political 
propaganda,” and “smear campaign.” 

Whatever may be the rights of the 
spat in British Columbia, there is no 
doubt that the Social Credit philo- 
sophy has a strong totalitarian flavor. 
Much of the theory is so vague that 
it cannot be logically analyzed (“you 
don’t need to understand it, just feel 
it in your heart,” Rev. E. G. Hansell 
said recently) and some of its more 
successful protagonists have been 
able to give this vagueness a mystical 
quality ‘that makes of it almost a 
religious doctrine, with the implica- 
tion that those who oppose Social 
Credit are a pretty wicked lot. But 
once it is stripped of its amorphous 
verbiage and pseudo-religious over- 
tones, it is revealed as a doctrine that 
cannot be applied except in a one- 
party state. The economic theory 
alone would make it necessary for the 
Social Crediters to control not only 
the financial structure of the nation, 
but also the legal system, since much 
of their legislation might well be ruled 
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by the courts to be unconstitutional. 





In the Provinces, governments are 
Social Credit in name only. They can 
be little else but orthodox because of 
their limited powers, and they are 
good or bad only in terms of sound- 
ness of administration. But the abortive 
attempts in Alberta to put auto- 
cratic Social Credit theory into prac- 
tice have that, given the 
opportunity, devout believers in Social 
Credit would not hesitate to threaten 
what we have come to regard as fun- 
damental liberties. The argument be- 
tween Mr. Keate and Premier Ben- 
nett brings to mind the amazing law 
r thirties by the 


shown 


passed in the late ' 
Alberta Legislature dominated by 
Aberhart. This law was directed 
against the Alberta press; its preamble 
read: 

“Whereas it is expedient and in the 
public interest that the newspapers 
published in the province should fur- 
nish to the people of the province 
statements made by the authority of 
the Government of the province as to 
the true and exact objects of the pol- 
icy of the Government and as to the 
hindrance to or difficulties in achiev- 
ing such objects, to the end that the 
people may be informed with respect 
thereto.” 

Mr. Aberhart did not get very far 
with his attempt to subdue the press 
in Alberta, but he did demonstrate 
the Social Credit approach to the 


matter of freedom. 


Vr. Brvnner’s Vacation 


be WE WERE beginning to feel sorry 
for the film magnates (in Holly- 


wood, apparently, all executives are 
magnates) as we heard about their 
troubles with television and their 


frantic search for new gimmicks to 
woo old audiences. We had imagined 
them sitting at their desks, faces hag- 
gard with worry, stomachs perforated 
by ulcers. balance sheet in one hand 
and pistol in the other. But things 
can’t be as bad in Hollywood as we 
had been led to believe. Yul Brynner 
was given an eleven-week leave from 
The King and I to make a film for 
Paramount; the actress who was to be 
his leading lady was not available, no 
substitute could be found, no other 
script was satisfactory, and Mr. Bryn- 
ner spent eleven pleasant weeks, at full 
doing what he wished. We 
shall a congratulatory note to 
Paramount, which has reassured us 
that the delightful Never-never land 
on the outskirts of Los Angeles still 
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1 Zowering Figure 


8 WHEN DR. TYRONE GUTHRIE was 
in Canada last Fall to 

actors for the Shakespearian Festival 
which gets under way at Stratford, 
Ont., next week, he surprised every- 
one by giving the applicants personal 
interviews instead of formal auditions. 
He said then that auditions often fail- 
ed to tell the truth about a player, and 


select 


f 


be could learn much more during in- 
terviews. Last week at Stratford, he 
let it be known that the people he had 
picked were justifying his method of 
selection. “We've had a few hitches 
there was a delay in getting the tent 
theatre fixed up, for example—but 
things are looking bright now,” he 
said. 

Dr. Guthrie, who has been de- 
scribed as “a towering figure of the 
English theatre,” has concentrated all 
his great energy and ability on the 
Stratford Festival. He understands 
better than most of us, perhaps, what 
an important event it is, not only as 
the start of a splendid venture but as 
a technical achievement; it will be 
Shakespeare in a new setting. A vast 
amount of work is involved, but he 
does not dwell on difficulties—he 
hasn’t the time. “Directing two plays 
at once can be a bit of a strain,” he 
admits. “All's Weii That Ends Well 
and Richard III are going to be pre- 
sented alternately, which means 
they’ve both got to be ready from the 
start of the Festival. And we're doing 
All's Well That Ends Well in modern 
dress, which has posed a few prob- 
lems.” 

His career as director and producer 
goes back to 1926, when he was 26 
years of age; he was engaged as pro- 
ducer with the Scottish National 
Players. Five years later he had his 
first London production, The Anato- 
mist, at the Westminster Theatre, and 
since that time has had a long list of 
successes in many parts of the world 





—at the Old Vic, Sadler’s Wells, 
Covent Garden, and most of the 
theatres in London, at the Gate 


Theatre in Dublin, at theatres in New 
York, Helsingfors, Tel Aviv, and in 
Australia. 

The citizens of Stratford have be- 
come accustomed now to seeing 80 
actors and actresses wandering around 
with volumes of Shakespeare in their 
hands, and to hearing about the inter- 
est shown in their Festival by people 
in all parts of the world. And the big, 
brisk figure of the Irishman who is 
“running the show” has become fa- 
miliar to them, too; he is the central 
character in the larger cast of the 
whole great production that is the 
Festival. 


Champion of the Viol 


8 WHEN WE MET Professor Wolf- 
gang Grunsky, he was fiddling 
with a viol, which, he hastened to tell 
us, “is the aristocrat of instruments.” 
And without fussing about, he pro- 
ceeded to give us a run-down on this 
six-stringed instrument. “It grew one 
way into the ‘cello, and the other way 
into the viola and the violin,” he said. 
“This viol I have here was made by 
an Italian, Grancino, in 1624, nearly 
a quarter of a century before Antonio 
Stradivari was born.” 

Prof. Grunsky, a small man (5 feet 
6 inches, 150 pounds) who came to 
Canada with his family two years ago 
and started teaching at the Royal 
Conservatory of Music of Toronto 
last December, has been doing a great 
deal of work on the music of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. “The reason it is 
seldom played today,” he said, “is 
that the instruments for which it was 
composed have either been changed 


or been replaced by others, so that 
now they are only collectors’ items. 
But interest in it is being revived, and 
as a result of this more people are 
becoming interested in the viol. 

“This interest pleases me. Viol 
music is intimate and sweet. But alas, 


neck. Then the plunger stops, the 
swinging arm pushes the corpse into 
a drawer, and the trap sets itself for 
the next victim. 

It is obvious that Mr. Burns has 
given the problem of a better mouse- 
trap a great deal of thought, but we 


Eason Humphrey 


PROFESSOR WOLFGANG GRUNSKY: Viol music is intimate and sweet. 


it has six strings and therefore it is 
more difficult to play. Also, its range 
is smaller. The difficulty and the range 
were the factors in the decision to 
kick it out of the orchestras. But when 
several viols are played together, in 
accompaniment with another old in- 
strument, the recorder—ah, the re- 
sult is truly magnificent!” 

“Since coming to the Conserva- 
tory, I have gathered together a group 
of viol enthusiasts,” he said. “We will 
be giving a concert of Elizabethan 
works next Sunday, in connection 
with the Shakespearian season of the 
Earle Grey Players. I like these com- 
binations of strings. After studying 
in Vienna—I was born in Austria, 
50 years ago—I toured Europe with 
a Mozart Quartet. Now I have a 
quintet, for chamber music, and we 
will be giving concerts in Hart House 
in the autumn. My wife, Maria, is 
in the quintet.” His sons, Hans, 8 
years old, and Michael, 4, will not be 
in the group for a while yet. 


A Better Mousetrap ? 


6 ALBERT BURNS, a 53-year-old 
electrician who lives in Farm- 
land, Ind., has invented a_ better 


mousetrap. It can be plugged into any 
power outlet, uses the same bait for 
months, and works like this: 

The mouse, lured by the odor of 
stale cheese, peanut butter, cat food, 
bacon or mouse hormones, enters a 
tiny door, sneaks up a ramp and gets 
to a platform that tilts and drops him 
into the teeth of a swinging arm. The 
arm starts a rotating plunger that 
makes 7,200 turns a minute. By this 
time, the mouse is so dizzy he doesn’t 
know what is going on, which is just 
as well, because the arm hurls him 
against a steel plate, breaking his 


doubt if the world will now beat a 
path to his door. He has over-simpli- 
fied his device; it does not play tunes, 
take pictures or give the mouse a 
loyalty test. 


A Bad Resolution 


& A RESOLUTION passed recently by 
the Canadian Regional Confer- 
ence of Christian Churches (an organ- 
ization which includes 43 Protestant 
denominations which are offshoots 
from the main bodies of their 
churches) indicates how confused the 
issues of the Korea war have become. 

The resolution, starting with the 
proposition that the purpose of the 
UN in the war was to bring about 
unification of Korea, urged that Gen- 
eral MacArthur be given the job of 
driving the Communists out of all 
that country, and spoke of the fight- 
ing there as a battle against anti- 
Christian Communism. 

Actually, the UN has never pro- 
posed to unite Korea by force; unifi- 
cation was to be by political settle- 
ment; the UN did not go into Korea 
to fight Communism, but to resist 
aggression; it is not a war of Chris- 
tians against Communists—in the UN 
forces there are many Moslems, 
Buddhists, Hindus and believers in 
other religions. 

There is nothing good, and a great 
deal that is bad, in the resolution 
approved by the Regional Confer- 
ence. There is no merit in misrepre- 
sentation. And we shall be doing our 
cause a great deal of harm if we 
make the struggle of freedom against 
Communism solely a_ conflict be- 
tween Christians and Red unbelievers. 
It is true that Communism would 
destroy the Christian Church, but it 
would also destroy all other churches. 
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Wine and Grog 


1 HAVE just finished reading an 
entertaining supplement issued by the 
London Times, entitled “Wines of 
France and Germany.” Descriptions 
of various wines are given, and there 
is one article on “The Enjoyment of 
Wine,” and another on “A Young 
Person’s Guide to the Cellar.” 

What would happen if a reputable 
Canadian journal published such a 
supplement? The question is rhetori- 
cal. There would be an unearthly 
scream from all the fanatics in the 
country ... The drinking of alcoholic 
beverages is going to remain a prob- 
lem in this country until legislators 
learn to ignore the fanatics and pass 
some sensible liquor laws. . . 


Vancouver P. V. BRISSENDEN 


MONTREALER H. T. Coleman seems 
to know a great deal about the drink- 
ing habits of Calgarians. Possibly he 
fled Calgary because he was over- 
tired ... As a matter of fact, despite 
recent outbursts of publicity, I be- 
lieve Calgarians have a much more 
civilized way of treating liquor than 
one encounters in most other cities. 
We recognize that there is such a 
thing as grog, and that people will 
drink it, no matter how prohibition- 
ists yell or what laws are passed 
against it. That being the case, we 
try to accept it, without attributing to 
it any special virtues or vices 
which may be the reason that when 
a Calgarian really gets drunk, he 
makes headlines across the country. 
Calgary ROBERT DUNCAN 


Sunday Movies 


I SEE by the newspapers that To- 
ronto is going to have Sunday movies, 
all very virtuous and uncontaminated 
by commercialism, of course. The 
movies will be shown on Toronto 
Island, and there will be no admit- 
tance fee. But no one is trying to hide 
the fact that the purpose of the movies 
is not to provide Torontonians with 
Sunday entertainment (and how they 
need it!) but to increase the revenues 
of the ferry service operated by the 
Transportation Commission. 

Now, if it is not sinful for the TTC 
to show movies on Sunday for profit- 
making purposes, why is it sinful for 
private movie houses to do exactly 
the same thing? Perhaps some other 
SATURDAY NIGHT reader has a thought 
about this. 


Oshawa JACKSON BELLAMY 


A Word For Macfadden 


“NOR HELL A FURY” in your 
“Books” for June 13, is an interest- 
ing article, as one would expect from 
Mr. Robertson Davies, B. Litt. (see 
his entry “The Canadian Who's 
Who”). However it is surprising that 
although he recognizes Mary Mac- 
fadden’s as a “deeply, remorselessly 
revengeful book” yet he seems to ac- 
cept as true everything she says. The 


> wife of Bulwer Lytton (Lord Lytton) 
> “rote against her husband in the 







same spirit and went about England 
attacking him. Frankly, how many 


} men today would relish the publica- 


tion of their wives’ candid view of 
them? 
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Bernarr Macfadden was experi- 
menting with various methods in the 
early days, but he was basically right 
and his fitness at 85, shown in recent 
issues of his magazine, disproves the 
Menckens who have long since tum- 
bled into their tombs. 

I have Macfadden’s “Building of 
Vital Power”, 1904. There is very 
little that is extreme in it and the ad- 
vice is good today. Although I have a 
conventional degree, physical culture 
has long been a hobby and I am an 
amateur European gold medallist. . 


Duncan, B.C. SYDNEY BLAKE 


Subsidy For Switch? 


. TRANSPORT MINISTER CHEVIER 
took a VHF channel from Toronto, 
and said that the city had UHF chan- 
nels available for private operators at 
some future time. There are over 
175,000 TV sets in the Toronto area, 
most of them (perhaps all of them) 
not equipped to receive UHF pro- 
grams. To make the necessary changes 
in the sets, according to press reports, 
will cost about $50. As an election 
pledge at least, will Mr. Chevrier 
promise to write off that expense, in 
the form of a subsidy of some sort? 
After all, his switch would cost To- 
ronto TV owners a total 175,000 
times $50, or $8,750,000. 


Toronto HARLAN CHAMBERS 


I HAVE seen many comments about 
the insertion by U.S. television sta- 
tions of commercial “plugs” in the 
Coronation films, and I do not think 
that all the comment is fair. Admit- 
tedly it was done by some stations, 
but these were a small minority, and 
believe me, these stations have heard 
about it from American watchers. 
The others carried the Alms without 
interpolation. I myself watched the 
inspiring ceremony for over an hour 
on a CBS outlet, without interrup- 
tion . . . So I would ask Canadians 
not to sneer at all of us because of 
the sins of the few. 

Chicago, Ill. ERNEST S. WILLIAMS 


Malan’s Policy 


MR. WOODSIDE writes in your issue 
of May 9 that one of Dr. Malan’s first 
demands is that English shall no 
longer enjoy equality with Afrikaans 
in South Africa. This was a cry of 
anti-Government elements in the re- 
cent election but it has no basis what- 
soever in either the actions or the 
statements of Dr. Malan or in the 
sentiment of the Afrikaans people as 
a whole. In London for the Corona- 
tion, Dr. Malan stated: “South Afri- 
can nationalism is intended to include 
basically, as well as in its practical 
application, both language groups on 
a footing of equality.” 

Mr. Woodside says the Malan ad- 
ministration is “putting the clock 
back”. But can measures such as the 
following possibly be regarded as any- 
thing but progressive? The doubling 


of the Bantu education Vote in the 
last five years; the payment of Blind 
and Old Age Pensions for the Bantu; 
the establishment (in addition to exist- 
ing university facilities) of a Medical 
Faculty for non-whites in Natal and 
the provision of 15 State bursaries a 
year for the training of non-white 
doctors; the annual State provision of 
the equivalent of $120,000,000 for 
these and other upliftment services 
for the black people (there are only 
some 325,000 income-tax payers in 
the whole country); the unprecedent- 
ed expansion of opportunity for non- 
whites in the State services; the allo- 
cation, since the war, of State funds 
for the building in urban areas of 
57,000 houses for the Bantu (40,000 
of which have already been com- 
pleted). 

These are just a few examples of 
the progressive administration which 
is possible within the broad frame- 
work of apartheid. Many automatical- 
ly assume that apartheid itself is re- 
trogressive, but have they carefully 
examined the hazards of any alter- 
native policy? 
Ottawa A. W. STEWARD, 
South African Government 

Information Officer. 


Breeding Rate 


ALMOST every day we can pick up 
a newspaper and read about some 
new medical discovery which makes 
some disease less deadly or prolongs 
life. Meanwhile, the population of the 
world is increasing at a fantastic rate, 
and by far the greatest increase is 
among primitives who will not have 
the necessary know-how to govern 
themselves wisely for generations to 
come. What happens in the mean- 
time? Must the civilized people stand 
by to be swamped by the fecund 
uncivilized? 

I am not suggesting that medical 
science take a holiday, but I do think 
that through some agency like the 
United Nations a supreme effort be 
made to reduce the breeding rate of 
the primitives, and part of the time 
of the scientists could be devoted to 
this problem. 

A start has been made in India, 
but a much more vigorous campaign 
of birth control will have to be car- 
ried out if it is to do any good. 


Windsor GEORGE BALDWIN 


Likes Benefits 


you SAY Saskatchewan is providing 
a test case of “how many buffets it 
takes to discourage believers in the 
myth of omniscience in Government.” 

',.. The reason we in Saskatchewan 
take these “buffets” as you call them 
is because we feel we have a most 
progressive Government, which, be- 
sides being honest enough to admit 
and correct its mistakes, has given 
us many benefits far ahead of the 
rest of Canada. 

For $2.50 a month every family in 


Saskatchewan has free hospitalization. 
Without such a plan, 45 days in hos- 
pital in 1952 would have cost our 
family over $400. Can any other 
Province match this? 

Our 1953 car licence and compul- 
sory insurance cost $30. The pri- 
mary dependent of any person killed 
by our car, whether a passenger in it, 
in another car, or a pedestrian will 
receive $5000 and renee secondary 
dependent $1000 . 


Regina G. A. McKay 


The Woman Pays 


THE WRITER of “The New Wom- 
an” has unwittingly admitted that in 
exploiting the female labor force 
men have had “a wonderful racket” 
—they have asked women to do the 
same work as men for far less pay, 
making up the difference by “pamper- 
ing’. Who is pampered? Certainly 
not the female workers who pull their 
load and ask no quarter, who in 
effect are placing money in the male 
laborers’ pockets that these may pam- 
per the women in their homes. How 
an who pays”! 
Waterloo, Ont. MAE McDONALD 





Are You There? 


AN OLD COMPLAINT this but I find 
it very distracting: why do so many 
people answer the telephone with 
“hello” instead of announcing their 
name — or at least their number? 
There’s probably no estimate of how 
many man-hours are wasted by call- 
ers inquiring as to the identity of 
the person at the other end. Busi- 
ness firms usually instruct their 
switchboard employees to announce 
the name, so why not a bit more 
cOmmon sense trom private subscrib- 
ers, too? 


Hamilton, Ont. ROBIN CHASI 


Doubt About Guilt 


DISCLOSURES in the recent trial of 
the mass-murderer in London, Eng- 
land, will add substance to your argu- 
ments against capital punishment. It 
may well be that an innocent man 
was hanged . He would be alive 
now but for this brutal law... You 
have much support in your campaign. 
Keep it up. 
Halifax LAWRENCE Pyni 


The Paige Program 


FOR THE benefit of your dyspeptic 
writers and your perturbed corre- 
spondents, would you print the advice 
given recently by the ancient but 
capable baseball pitcher, Mr. Satchel 
Paige? I would suggest, too, that 
some of the correspondents study his 
kindly use of words. Here is what 
he said: 

Avoid fried meats, which angry up 
the blood. 

If your stomach disputes you, lie 
down and pacify it with cool thoughts. 

Keep the juices flowing by jangling 
around gently as you move. 

Go very light on the vices, such as 
carrying On in society. The social 
rambling ain’t restful. 

Avoid running at all times. 

Don’t look back. Something might 
be gaining on you. 

Ottawa CaRL LINDSTROM 
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The Shakespeare Cult 


An Industry Now 


By IVOR BROWN 


THE CITIZENS of Strattord, On- 
@ tario, now are able to claim 
that they have a Shakespeare 
Festival and actors among them as 
eminent as those in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Warwickshire, England. 

Alec Guinness is known on screens 
all over the world for his amazing 
versatility and on English stages for 
his brilliant work in Shakespeare as 
well as in modern plays. Tyrone 
Guthrie has for years been the lead- 
ing master of theatrical production in 
which movement, color and crowd- 
work are especially required. Irene 
Worth, who comes from Nebraska, 
U.S.A., by way of the University of 
California, has recently established 
herself as one of the most sensitive 
of London’s younger actresses; as | 
recently had the honor of her appear- 
ance in the television of a little one- 
act play which I wrote about William 
Shakespeare, I can vouch that she can 
wring the heart and is mistress of 
galety too. 

This gallant invitation issued by 
the Canadian Stratford and the re- 
sponse to it by the players, which | 
am sure will be worthy, may naturally 
aise some curiosity as to what’s hap- 
pening on the other Avon and how 
the English Stratford is getting on in 
the world. The answer, briefly, is that 
is doing “mighty fine”. 

Let us consider a few figures. Up 
I! 1926, when Stratford’s old Shakes- 
peare Memorial Theatre was burned 
ut, it was occupied for a month 

sund about Shakespeare’s birthday 
(April 23) and for six weeks in the 
ite summer. That gives a ten weeks’ 
season. With two matinées_ there 
would be eight performances a week, 
eighty in all. The capacity was 700. 
So, if every seat was sold, which I am 
sure Was not the case, 56,000 people 
patronized it in a year. Allowing for 
some “bad houses”, 40,000 patrons 
ould be a fair guess. 

Last year, there was a continuous 
season of 33 weeks lasting from 
March till the beginning of Novem- 
er, and this drew 350,000 people. 
lhe new theatre replaced the cindered 

ell, largely with the help of trans- 

tlantic subscription, in 1932. (A 
‘mporary home for the Festivals had 
een found in a cinema.) The new 

use was very much larger. Yet, 
ven so, it was not large enough and, 


4 1951, 130 more seats were added 


4 replanning of the building. None 
less, in the later months of the 
immer, hundreds are turned away 
lack of seating. 


July 11, 1953 


Why and how has all this happen- 
ed? The productions have been much 
improved; success breeds success. 
With more people coming in, more 
money could be paid out. The stars, 
who fought shy of Stratford for a 
long time and would not leave Lon- 
don, were now ready to travel down 
there and to play. They could not get 
London salaries, but they got renown. 
Much more could be spent on cos- 
tumes and decoration. Under Anthony 
Quayle’s direction, the standard of 
performance became as high as in 
the capital. There are now actually 
two teams of equal calibre. One is at 
present touring Australia. Another 
will visit the U.S.A. and Canada for 
a tour of 26 weeks in the winter of 
1954. 

Stratford is quite a small place, 
with 16,000 inhabitants. Obviously 


the residents cannot fill the theatre. It 
lives on visitation. But the crowds 
could not come unless they were got 
there; and, for a long time, that was 
difficult. 

Stratford, 92 miles from London, 
is on a branch-line and the railway 
journey is tiresome, involving a 
change into a slow train. But the 
coming of the motor car and the 
motor coach altered all that. Stratford 
is just south of the huge industrial 
Birmingham and Coventry area; so 
in the Petrol Age it was easily reach- 
ed. And coaches began to come in 
from all over the country. Moreover 
Stratford is a pleasant little market 
town, close to the fine Cotswold hills. 
You can take a boat on its river, stroll 
in its meadows, attend its horse races. 
It is just the place then for a holiday 
—with a bit of culture thrown in. All 
sorts of people, who would not bother 
to see a Shakespeare play in their own 
towns, would go quite a long distance 
to see one in Stratford. 

The town had not always been 
proud of Shakespeare. At the time of 
his death (1616) it had gone fiercely 
Puritanical, and the Puritans regarded 
the players as limbs of Satan. When 
some of his associates of the King’s 
Men came there in 1622 to look at 
his bust in the Church—it’s still there, 
a dull, unworthy thing—they were 
treated like the musician who is given 
a coin to go and play in the next 
street. In the town’s official accounts 
it is written: 

To the King’s Players for not play- 
ing in the hall, 6s. 

Throughout the seventeenth cen- 





British Travel Association: Peter Smith, Stratford, Ont 

SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE in England’s Stratford is 

shown in the top picture. Below is a portion of the park in Ontario's Stratford 
where the first Shakespearean Festival will open next week. 


tury there was no Tourist Industry 
in the Bard’s birthplace and death- 
place. “Local boy”, as we say, “had 
made good”. But the poet, like the 
prophet, is not always honored at 
home. The locals blushed at the verv 
thought of their local boy. An actor 
of plays, a writer of plays! Shameful! 

The great Stratford build-up did 
not begin till a century and a half 
after William’s death. Then Garrick, 
the famous Shakespearean actor, or- 
ganized, in September, 1769, the first 
big Bardic Jamboree. Londoners 
came swarming down—and complain- 
ed bitterly of rampageous prices at 
the inns. There were races, there were 
dances, there were banquets, there 
were fireworks—in so far as a stead\ 
downpour of rain did not quench 
them. Garrick wrote an Ode to 
“Avonian Will” and spouted it to the 
applauding notables. 

’Tis he, ’tis he, 
The god of our idolatry. 

And so forth, terrible stuff to read 
now. It is true, nobody thought of 
acting one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
But they drank to the Immortal Mem- 
ory and then strove to get their 
coaches and carriages out of the 
Avonian mud and flooded meadows, 
soaked in person and in pocket. And 
that was that. But Garrick had used 
the word idolatry: a cult, a worship 
had been started. 





THE MORE acute Stratfordians 

had at last realized that here was 
a Good Thing. Shakespeare was news. 
Shakespeare was money. They carved 
and sold innumerable relics from the 
never-failing timbers of a mulberry 
tree in his garden. His house, New 
Place, had been pulled down, but 
anecdotes could be invented and 
mementoes sold. What was, one has 
to admit, the great Stratford Racket 
had begun and, by the end of the 
century, the Racket was in full boom. 

I say “was”, because there is no 
Racket now, unless you choose to 
believe that the plays were written by 
somebody else and so denounce Strat- 
ford as a base pretender. Nobody 
now will try to sell vou a fragment of 
that unquenchable tree or one of the 
poet’s shoestrings. All the buildings 
connected with Shakespeare and his 
family are preserved and controlled 
by the Birthplace Trust, and in the 
Trust’s premises there is no nonsense 
talked, no commerce in phoney bits 
and pieces of supposedly Shakes- 
pearean property But for a long time 
after the Garrick Jamboree, the going 
was good for the local tradesmen with 
a tale to tell and a bit of junk to 
market. 

A Shakespeare Club was formed in 
the town in 1824. It dined, had pag- 
eants and processions, and let off more 
fireworks. But no real theatre was 
built until 1879. That was the one 
burned down in 1926. The scheme 
had to face parochial defeatism and 
obstruction, and some derision else- 
where. Many people in Stratford were 
not even in the mood to pay the 
players for not playing. They did not 
want to pay at all. 

The town had, however, a wealthy 
and public-spirited family, the Flow- 
ers, the brewers of its excellent beer. 
Charles Edward Flower determined 
to have that theatre, even if he did 
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himself. (There 
penny of State 
money spent on Stratford. It has all 
been the work of private energy and 
enterprise.) The Flowers continued to 
be the patrons and benefactors of 
Stratford and it was largely due to the 
efforts of the late Sir Archibald 
Flower that enough money was col- 
lected to build the present playhouse, 
which has just celebrated its twenty- 
first birthday with Sir Archie’s son, 
Colonel Fordham Flower as Chair- 
man of the Governors. The architec- 
ture has been damned in both cases. 
The first house was a queer Gothic 
Structure and was cursed as pretty- 


most of 


the paying 


has ver been a 


pretty: the second one is large, rec- 
tangular, and functional and has been 


ugly-ugly, jeered at as a 
and so forth. 


cursed as 
jam factory, 

Tastes in these matters change very 
rapidly. Perhaps we shall one day 
call it a beauty. There is certainly 
much less grumbling about the second 
theatre now. And it is certainly well- 
sited and well-equipped. Its capacious 
and well-lit restaurant looms up over 
the river like the deck of a liner; the 
seats in the auditorium are really 
comfortable: and, when the moon is 
high over the Avon and the swans 
are riding the water in the silvered 
stream, the view up to the Church 
where Shakespeare lies buried is one 
of rare loveliness. 

The lure of Stratford is world-wide 
and seems continually to 
When the summer travel season has 
set in, the plavers may be addressing 
themselves to members of a score of 
nationalities in any one audience and 
also to all levels of Shakespearean 
scholarship—or lack of it. There will 
be professors who know everything 
about the poet and his text; there will 
be the directors of important theatres 


increase. 


from many lands, knowing every- 
thing about lighting and stage-craft; 


members of 
English, 


there will be simple 
coach-parties from many 
Welsh, and even Scottish towns, 
knowing very little about Shakes- 
peare’s history or the technique of 
performance but seemingly delighted 
by the magnetic personalities of the 
players, by the flow of words, and 
by the rich color of the scene. 


There they are gathered, in a small 
Warwickshire town, rapt by the suf- 
ferings and gaieties of the characters 
on the stage. They have probably 
been to the Church, the Birthplace, 
and to Anne Hathaway's cottage. 
They have stayed in this cultural 
Mecca, which draws its pilgrims in- 
creasingly from afar. A strange con- 
trast, indeed, to that neglectful Strat- 
ford of the 17th century which was 


ashamed of its now all-conquering 
son, 
They have also, though perhaps 


they did not notice it, been sti ying in 
a genuine English life. For 
Stratford is still a farmers’ town, with 
its market where the noisy livestock 
are brought in and valued and mar- 
keted as they were in Shakespeare’s 
day, with much discussion of country 
matters in the abundant taverns to fol- 
low the day’s business. There is hunt- 
ing in winter and racing over fences. 
Here a man with a 
much regarded as a man with a vast 
shining motor car. The Shakes- 


piece of 


good horse is as 


and 





peare Cult has become a Shakespeare 
Industry which is now, as I said, an 
honorable and well-conducted Indus 
try. But the age-long traffic of the 
land goes on around the cultural 
shrine and many Stratfordians 

much more concerned about the pric 
of a hog than about the 
(or otherwise) of a Hamlet. 


excellence 


So the visitor is well advised not 
» be overworked by the recognized 
routine of seeing the Shakespearean 


sights and well advised, also, not to 
hurry away too soon, if his travel 


schedule will allow him any dalliance. 
For the countryside round about is 
full of adorable things such as the 
old towns of the Cotswolds, unique 
in the honey-colored stone with 
which the rich sheep-farmers built 
them when the flourishing English 
wool trade was centred hereabouts. 
There are many great country 
houses of rare beauty in easy reach 
and most of them open to view. I 
especially fancy the great Tudor pile 
of Compton Wynyates with its yew- 
hedged lawns and pleasances, just the 
kind of lawns and hedges that occur 
in Shakespeare’s comedies. And right 
in the middle of Stratford there is the 
Shakespeare garden, filled with the 
flowers that are mentioned in the 
plays, on the site of his old house. 


Sight-seeing is hard on the legs: here 
you may sit and rest them. 
Of course, there are taunts about 


Stratford “selling Shakespeare”. But 
what is Stratford to do? Turn people 
away? Pretend that it is not proud 
of its own astonishing magnetism? It 
would be a disgrace to England if it 
did not receive its Shakespeare-hun- 
gry visitors. Why not a Shakespeare 
Industry, provided it be honest? It 
was admittedly a swindle once: but 
now it is fair play—with the finest 
plavers—in a fair place. 


The Daily Heart 


Almost before it has had time to fill 

The year tears up summer’s engage- 
ment book 

And winter’s pages open white to take 

Notes that will fade as quickly as 
leaves fell, 


Then summer writes again in a fresh 
journal 

For the vear that will never be 
than a vear old, 

Till a season of 
season of gold 

Only to melt in another that is vernal, 


more 


cold succeeds the 


And we watch with envy the tireless 
new year’s youth 

As our own years come and stay and 
refuse to go 

Although they can 
flake of snow 

Or the weight of 
autumn’s wreath. 


scarcely bear a 


another leaf from 


By turns the meets 
summer, fall, 
But in the daily 


encounter. 


vear spring, 
winter, 
heart the four 


ROBERT FINCH 


Saturday Night 
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The Social Scene 


7" Ay BP, eh? 


Instructions For The Summer Bachelor 


WIVES, IN THEIR DOGMATIC bliss, 

believe that husbands left alone 

home during the summer spend 
ilf their time giving themselves self- 
iflicted wounds with can-openers, 
nd the rest of the time yearning for 
vifey’s speedy ‘return. Nothing could 
se farther from the truth. 

As a matter of fact, those of us 
who have spent several summers in 
temporary single blessedness have 
the times of our lives when the family 
is away, and a few of us even wish 
we could afford to send them to Flor- 
ida during the winters as well. 

Summer bachelors have discovered 
that cooking and housekeeping are at 
worst a bore, and at best a delightful 
way to kill an evening or two while 
ecovering from their dissipations. 
For those lucky men about to embark 
on the sea of summer bachelorhood 
tor the first time, the following infor- 
mation will be found to be invaluable. 
Furthermore, their wives will return 
to their permanent bed and board 
delighted with the discovery that their 
fears were not only groundless but 





nsane. 

The first item with which the sum- 
mer bachelor must acquaint himself 
s his orientation, not only in the 
general scheme of things, but among 
the neighbors. He must realize that 
there are elements among the neigh- 
oring population (female, of course ) 
vho are out to blacken his reputation 
ind get him a quick divorce. These 
elements must be immobilized by be- 
ng avoided if possible, or by being 
completely ignored. 

A case on record is that of a man 
who had a gossipy next-door neighbor. 
He frustrated this babbler completely 
by drawing the shades on the side of 
his house facing hers, on the day his 
wife left, and by leaving them drawn 
tor two months until she returned. 
Besides this, he smuggled his potables 
nto a side door after nightfall, and 
carried the empty bottles with him 
to work, dropping them each morning 
into a trash can outside his office 
vuilding. 


s PRESUMING that the temporary 
bachelor is able to baffle all the 
gossips, his first thought (or at least 
is second one) should be food. It is 
vest that he dine almost exclusively 
rom cans, but if he fancies himself as 

gourmet, or is worried about his 
health, he may prefer to trv to exist 
n tood fresh from the groceteria. 
[his is where he comes up against an 
‘mmutable law of organic chemistry: 
most foods spoil if they are not eaten. 

[his food spoilage may be detected 
IN Various ways, age may’ be detected 
sniff each evening as soon as the 
kitchen is entered; for example, if 
Mere is a putrescent smell such as 
that given off by overripe bananas, 
(is probable that the bananas bought 
(Wo weeks ago, and forgotten, are 
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spoiled and must be either thrown to 
the jackals or dropped into a garbage 
pail placed as far from the house as 
possible. Another way to discover it 
food has spoiled is to find that it has 
acquired a cute fur jacket since last 
being seen. Remember that nothing 
acquires a fur jacket in July or Au- 
gust but bad women and bad vege- 
tables. ; 

One of the staple foods, bread, will 
develop a bluish color around the 
crust if not eaten during the first few 
weeks. This is called blue mould be- 
cause of its color and because the 
bread is mouldy. The mould should 
be sliced off before the bread is eaten, 
not for health reasons, but who ever 
heard of eating blue bread? By care- 
fully cutting away the mould each 
day, the bread slices will diminish in 
size, and at the end of a week or two 





the bachelor will be able to dine in 
solitary splendor on dainty little sand- 
wiches of the kind his wife serves to 
her bridge club. 

A few little hints about other food 
spoilage problems would not be amiss 
at this time. Hardened sugar may be 
broken with an ice pick, but the best 
method is to soften it with tea or cof- 
fee and use the sugar bowl or can- 
ister as a cup, thereby taking the 
tea to the sugar instead of the oppo- 
site method generally used. Old 
spoiled hamburger steak makes ex- 
cellent fertilizer for rose bushes, and 
equally old fish may be used to quiet 
night-howling cats. 

The best way to avoid food spoil- 
age is to follow the example of the 
summer bachelor who threw all the 
fresh food out of the house as soon 
as his wife left for the cottage, and 
henceforth dined and supped sensibly 
in restaurants and bars. 

Many summer bachelors are con- 
vinced they are born chefs, and de- 
cide beforehand to cook themselves 
the kind of meals they see in maga- 
zine illustrations. To these soon-to- 
be-disillusioned young men, we ten- 
der a few words of caution. Firstly, 
we believe the pictured meals in 
magazines to be optical illusions, and 
secondly, everything you will cook 
will turn out to be either hash or stew. 

All bachelor cooking should be 
done on top of the stove, using as a 
maximum of cooking utensils, one 
saucepan and one frying pan. This 
will reduce the pan-cleaning chore to 
scrubbing two pans once a week (al- 
though they should be left under a 


running cold water tap when not in 


ise). This will also reduce costs. as 


of the house will have to 
pans when 


ne ad\ 


purchase only two new 
she returns home. 

The main reason for only using the 
top of the stove is that week-old spil- 
lage stains in the bottom of an oven 
are decidedly hard to remove, even 
with a blowtorch. And, it might be 
added, a decision not to use the oven 
will save the bachelor severe gastro- 
intestinal disorders brought about by 
eating his own sage dressings. 

A cautionary note: never trv to 
disguise a rusted iron frying pan by 
applying an inside coat of black 
enamel; it gives the meat a peculiar 
taste. 

The saucepan should only be used 
for cooking canned beans, canned 
spaghetti and canned chile-con-carne, 
while the frying pan is used (as its 
name implies) for frying almost 
everything else, especially bacon and 
eggs and (until he is deathly sick of 
them) steaks. Never use the sauce- 
pan. by itself, for boiling rice: this 
will prove disastrous, as the writer 
tound out last summer. The follow- 
ing is the method recommended for 
making rice pudding. 

First, jack up the stove and place 
it in the middle of a large washtub, 
making sure that the tub completely 
surrounds it to a diameter of several 
inches. Then place two pounds of rice 
(sago or tapioca will do just as well) 
into a small saucepan, covering it 
with water. Place on high heat and 
leave it while you take a_ leisurely 
bath. When you return you will find 
a bubbling white mantle of rice cover- 
ing the stove and half filling the wash- 
tub. Scrape the rice out of tub and 
on to plate, and eat. Portions: six 
weeks’ supply for ten people. Note: 
this will not be rice pudding, but after 
trying to find the oven door under its 
ghastly white covering you'll decide 
you never did like rice pudding any- 
how. 

We have already discussed what to 
do with kitchenware in order to keep 
drudgery to a minimum, but strange- 
lv enough, dirty dishes and cutlery 
seem to frighten the prospective sum- 
mer bachelor more than anvthing else. 
These should present no special clean- 
ing problem unless he happens to live 
in a drought area: he should place 
them in serried rows on the front 
lawn when it nature 
take its course. 

The wife in one of our case histories 
returned home early one fall to find 
the kitchen sink piled high with forty- 
eight stained glasses and one dirty 


rains, and let 


plate, which in themselves spoke vol- 
umes about her husband’s summer 
activities. It is just as well they did, 
for her husband couldn't; he was in 





a rest home drying out. 
Unfortunately, the kitchen is only 
one room of the house. Unless the 
bachelor wishes to spend his week- 
ends in menial toil, he should close 
up most of the rooms, including the 
bedrooms. He will find ample sleep- 
ing accommodation on _ the _ living- 
room sofa, covering himself with one 
blanket, and will be able to rest there 
comfortably for the duration. 


6 HERE are a few cleaning hints that 
“# will save much time and trouble 
for the summer bachelor. The hard- 
wood floors. of course, should not be 
cleaned at all, as this rest from the de- 
leterious effects of wax gives them a 
wonderful patina like old sun-scorch- 
ed mahogany. Floor sweepings may 
be pushed into the cellar. or on to 
the back porch where the wind can 
get at them. The best way to remove 
cobwebs from walls and ceilings is 
with a well-aimed jet from a garden 
hose. The fluff can be taken off 
brooms by buying. an Airedale and 
brushing his coat the wrong wav. 
Glass stains are easily removed from 
the top of the piano (or at least for- 
gotten about) by a further application 
of gin and bitters, left to soak in over- 
night. Cigarette burns in 1 
draperies may be filled with neutral 
shoe polish and hand-painted to match 
the pattern. 

Or, perhaps the best course of all 
is to wait until a week before the wife 
comes home, clean up the debris with 
a snowshovel, and hire a 
woman to finish the job. 

Just a few more hints. To the bach- 
elor who has decided to do his own 
laundry: don’t. Send everything out, 
including socks. If your wool socks 
come back sizes too small, 
your boy will be able to wear them 
in a few years’ time. 

Another invaluable thing to re- 
member is that daily papers lett on 
the front step are an indication to the 
neighbors of how many nights in a row 
you did not get home at all. Milk 
deliveries should be stopped also, or 
the surfeit of this fluid will force vou 
to bathe like Anna Held, or spend 
hours among the souring bottles play- 
ing. “Here We Go Gathering Curds 
In Whey”, while you wonder whether 
it will plug the plumbing. 

And one last thing. Make sure you 
vacuum every last hairpin from the 
floors, even though they are the ones 


ugs and 


cleaning 


several 


vour wife scattered herself in the 
hurry of leaving. She will never be- 
lieve they are hers, and caution is the 
father of valor. 

A sad case was reported last vear 
when a cleaning woman, hired by a 
summer bachelor the day betore his 
wife returned home, lost hairpin 
beside the sofa. Without asking for 
an explanation the wife clobbered 
the husband with a frying pan, two- 
week-old fried potatoes and all 

There will be no stray hairpins in 
our house this summer. for I have 
attached a magnet to a broom handle 
with which I search in the most in- 
accessible places where oniv a wom- 
an would think to look. Not that it 
matters. I'm going to get hell any- 
wav from mv wife, for while she’s 
been away I've taught our 
to swear. You should hear that bird! 


HUGH GARNER 
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Ottawa Letter 


They Turn Their Faces to the East 


x IT WAS INEVITABLE that the ad- 

vent of the summer holiday sea- 
son and the preoccupation of the 
farmers of Eastern Canada with their 
crops would slow down the tempo of 
the election campaign, and in the lull 
of early July the determination of 
trends of opinion was difficult. But 
there is considerable evidence that 
both the senior parties are reconciled 
to getting only modest contingents of 
supporters from the four western 


provinces; they realize that the east- 


ern provinces are the battleground on 
which the issue between them will be 
decided. In these provinces they ex- 
pect little trouble from the CCF and 
it remains to be whether the 
fanfare of political trumpets which 
marked the recent gathering of the 
chieftains of the Social Credit party 
in Toronto, will cause much excite- 
ment in the eastern constituencies. 

One thing certain is that the Lib- 
eral party, faced by vigorous attacks 
on different grounds by all the three 
other parties, is now committed to 
a difficult defensive battle and that 
it is relying mainly upon the per- 
sonality of Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent to pull it through to another 
victory. In his oratorical pilgrimage, 
he is not sparing himself, and his un- 
tiring exertions to let hundreds of 
people at every one of his stopping 
places exchange a word with him or 
touch the hem of his garment must 
command admiration and involve a 
heavy strain on a man of his years. 

The Prime Minister today 
many signs of being a Canadian 
counterpart of the late Earl Baldwin, 
who for a much longer period than 
any other politician directed the des- 
tinies of Britain in the tragic decades 
between the two world wars. 

Stanley Baldwin was an attractive 
and highly cultivated man with broad 
human sympathies and such a gift 
of oratory that some of his speeches 
are classics of their kind. 


seen 


show Ss 


But Baldwin was by nature indo- 
lent, a lazy-minded conservative, who 
would only bring himself to tackle 
problems when the grim consequences 
of their neglect stared him in the 
face; his ingrained habit was to let 
He won more than 


one election on the slogan, “Let well 


sleeping dogs lie. 


enough alone and do not risk a change 
of Government”, while under his re- 
gime thousands of unemployed Brit- 
ish workers dragged out a miserable 
existence on a niggardly dole and 
the pools of industrial squalor grew 
blacker. Pursuing a passive policy of 
drift in the international arena, he 
and his choice as a successor. Neville 
Chamberlain, landed the country in 
a second bloodbath and brought her 
down to the status of a second-rate 
power. 

Now Bruce Hutchison has lovingly 


depicted Mr. St. Laurent as “the ulti- 
mate Canadian”, an embodiment of 
all the virtues of our two basic races, 
and claimed in so many words that 
Providence had fashioned him to be 
the best Prime Minister that Canada 
had ever known. As an orator he is 
as the moonlight to the sunlight by 
comparison with Mr. Baldwin, but 
like the latter he has winning ways 
with the public and appeals to many 
of them as a politician of generous 
instincts whom they can trust. And 
in the present campaign he has re- 
vealed himself as the same dangerous 
type of indolent conservative as Stan- 
ley Baldwin was, and we are hearing 
constantly from his lips the mut- 
fled battlecry, “It’s no time to risk 
a change.” 

In the eyes of Mr. St. Laurent, it is 
roses all the way, in the Canadian 
garden. He can detect very few flaws 
in our civilization and only trivial 
weaknesses in our national economy. 
His program is virtually mute on the 
subject of reforms, apart from a re- 
iteration of his intention to persevere 
with negotiations with the provinces 
about a formula for giving Canada 
unfettered powers to amend her con- 
stitution at home. Not a word from 
him about the reform of the Senate, 
whose farcical situation has become 
a byword and weakened its author- 
ity. 

What about the parlous plight of 
Canadian education to which every 
convention of teachers testifies, and 
which can only be alleviated by gen- 
erous grants from the Federal Treas- 
ury, pronounced unthinkable by Mr. 
St. Laurent? What about the 641,820 
Canadians, or nearly one fifth of all 
the households of Canada, who, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, are living today in 
conditions of overcrowding which are 
a menace to health and morals? What 
about the ominous evidence supplied 
by the returns for the first months of 
1953 of a sharp recession in our ex- 
port trade, which has always been a 
governing factor in our prosperity? 
What about the decline in farm in- 
come in the first quarter of 1953? 
What about the reform of our divorce 
laws, whose antiquated nature, ac- 
cording to a statement made by a 
Roman Catholic priest, today causes 
some 50,000 people in the Montreal 
area to live in what he calls “con- 
cubinage”? And how is Mr. Howe to 
find labor for manning the new enter- 
prises to be created by this year’s 
fresh capital investment of $600 mil- 
lions, in which he takes such pride, 
unless there is a strong annual rein- 
forcement of our national labor force 
by immigration, which has shown a 
sharp decline this year? 

A statesman possessed of the re- 
forming zeal which has been char- 


acteristic of all Liberal leaders in the 
great tradition, has today in Canada 
abundant scope to give such zeal free 
play. But Mr. St. Laurent, who like 
all aging men is obviously fearful of 
fresh adventures, elects to follow the 
paths of indolence taken to the grave 
detriment of hi$ country by Stanley 
Baldwin, and demands re-election on 
the pusillanimous ground that “It’s 
no time for a change”. Surely a young 
country, pulsating with vitality and 
eager to continue its march to greater 
influence among the nations of the 
world, needs a more inspiring stimula- 
tion from its leader than “Let well 
enough alone”. 


6) MR. DREW has made a good start 
with his campaign, and he must 
be heartened by the much more favor- 
able “press”, which his initial speeches 
have received than in 1949. 

_In his invasion of Quebec, Mr. 
Drew had a warm reception. The time 
which he has devoted to acquiring a 
mastery of the French tongue has 
obviously been well spent, as his new 
fluency in it surprised and pleased his 
French-Canadian audiences. In Que- 
bec he has been concentrating upon 
the issue of the aggrandisement of the 
Federal authority at the expense of 
the Provinces, and his firm pledges to 
combat it and even reverse some 
moves of centralization have evoked 
a sympathetic response in a Province 
which is traditionally jealous of its 
sacred autonomy. 

There is always a danger that Mr. 
Drew’s crusade against centralization 
may backfire against him in other 
provinces, where the Liberals allege 
that he is determined to wipe out the 
Federal-Provincial agreements about 
taxation, which have been financial 
lifelines to the poorer provinces. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON 
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Foreign Affairs 





The Rosenbergs and Willi Goettling 


Md THE ROSENBERG CASE, it is being 
#0) 6said, will be another Sacco and 
Vanzetti Case, another Dreyfus Af- 
fair, which will be with us for years, 
perhaps for decades. I suggest that it 
will last just as long as the Cold War; 
that the only adequate explanation 
for it is as a battle in the Cold War. 

Why is it being compared to these 
other famous cases, in one of which 
new evidence which might have saved 
the men was barred at the last mo- 
ment, and in the other the evidence 
was proved years later to have been 
faked? Precisely to give the impres- 
sion, by association of ideas, that the 
evidence on which the Rosenbergs 
were convicted was false too. 

The evidence is the strongest ele- 
ment in the case. It has never been 
disputed in legal circles. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union found no 
grounds on which to protest the case. 
Even Mrs. Tessie Greenglass, mother 
of Ethel Rosenberg and David Green- 
elass, cried out after the trial, not that 
it was unfair, but “I blame the Rus- 
sians for poisoning my children.” 

Nor did Justice William O. Douglas 
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of the Supreme Court raise any ques- 
tion as to the evidence in granting his 
eleventh-hour stay of execution. | 
wonder if it is widely realized just 
what his argument was. He thought 
the Supreme Court should look into 
the contention of two lawyers, who 
took up the case at the last minute, 
that the Rosenbergs should have been 
tried and sentenced under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 rather than the 
Espionage Act of 1917. Now note 
his reflection: “One purpose of the 
Atomic Energy Act was to ameliorate 
the penalties for disclosing atomic 
secrets.” The law was aimed, he said, 
at ensuring national defence, but also 
at assuring “sufficient freedom of in- 
terchange between scientists to assure 
the nation of continued scientific pro- 
gress.” 

Actually, the real protest of non- 
Communists in the Rosenberg Case 
was against the severity of the sen- 
tence, and the extent of Communist 
success can be measured by the way 
in which they managed to excite peo- 
ple who would not want to serve 
their cause, over this particular case 
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of capital punishment. Opposition 
to capital punishment is an honorable 
cause, but those many ministers of 
religion, foreign dignitaries and other 
good people who protested the execu- 
tion of the Rosenbergs would have 
gained more credit had they also car- 
ried placards in their parades and 
sent telegrams of protest to the Soviet 
embassies about the execution of Willi 
Goettling, the day before the Rosen- 
bergs died. 

Who was Willi Goettling? He was 
a human being, every bit as valuable 
and important as the Rosenbergs, a 
family man whose children have been 
left fatherless. He was an unemployed 
worker of West Berlin who was grab- 
bed by the Red Army in East Berlin 
on the day of the big rioting there. 
Without any legal or humanitarian 
nonsense of trial by jury and two 
years of appeals, his end was announc- 
ed the next day by the Soviet com- 
mander. He had been court-martial- 
ed and executed. Even when his name 
was celebrated for a day, when an 
empty coffin was placed for him at a 
state funeral of East Berlin victims 
attended by Chancellor Adenauer, 
there were no parades or protests by 
those who had made the heavens ring 
so few days before. : 

The apathy towards the fate of 
Willi Goettling does not prove that it 
was right to execute the Rosenbergs. 
But it does put the aims and prejudices 
of those whose protests made the 
Rosenberg Case a world-wide sensa- 
tion (seeming to put American justice 
itself in doubt) in some kind of per- 
spective. 

There is a strong moral argument 
against capital punishment. But the 
heart of the agitation over the Rosen- 
bergs lay in its denunciation of Amer- 
ican justice. The Rosenberg counsel. 
Bloch, gave the game away when he 
screamed at the well-staged funeral 
that the Rosenberg execution was 
“Naziism”, “barbarism”, “insanitv”™: 
that it was “murder” by Eisenhower 
and the FBI. : 

It was precisely to present the U.S. 
in this light that the agitation was 
launched and carried out on a world- 
wide scale. This whole affair is of one 
piece with the accusation of “germ 
warfare”; its aim is to present the 
U.S. as barbaric, and to isolate it from 
the rest of the world. To the Soviets 
this was simply another battle in the 
cold war. 

It was typical of the Soviets that 
they calculated that if the organiza- 
tion of the protest was on a great 
enough scale, it wouldn’t matter that 
they had a weak case. The evidence at 
the trial was wholly convincing and 
has never been challenged since in 
legal circles. It was not only the over- 
whelming credibility of the story told 
by Ethel Rosenberg’s brother, David 
Greenglass, but the long chain of cor- 
roboration which began with Allan 
Nunn May, in the Canadian spy case. 
His notebook pointed towards Klaus 
Fuchs, in Britain. Fuchs confessed, 
and identified Harry Gold as the 
courier. Gold confessed, and identi- 
fied Greenglass. Greenglass confessed, 
and identified the Rosenbergs. 

The question of whether Green- 
glass should have implicated his sister 
is one between him and his con- 
science; but his evidence has never 








been shaken. 

Justice for the Rosenbergs! Must 
there not be justice also for the people 
of the United States, and for the rest 
of us? As the humane Christian 
Science Monitor summed up the case, 
society is bare before its enemies, un- 
less there is power somewhere to carry 
through a conviction which has been 
judged valid by all qualified authori- 
ties. Otherwise, other saboteurs could 
come to believe that Communist pres- 
sure would get them off if they were 
caught. WILLSON WoopsIDE 
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Canada Shifts Its Diplomats 


Fy HUME WRONG, one of Can- 
4) ada’s supreme public servants, 
needs no eulogy. He has spent his life, 
after teaching at the University of 
Foronto, in helping to shape Canada’s 
foreign policy. As a young man, he 
served at Geneva during the tragic 
years of the League’s eclipse, when 
Canada believed in peace without sac- 
rifice, or peace at the expense of othe! 
people's Without turning 


into a cynic, he learned from those 


sacrifices 


years to be sceptical about the bright 
promises with which the politicians 
so often pave the road to the abyss. 
He also learned that the task of giving 
order to the world community must 
be attempted with a sense ot adven- 
turous faith, tempered by a prudent 
regard for the realities of political 
lite, if mankind is to be saved trom 
disaster 

In the challenge of war, when Can- 
ida surged forward with new power, 
the men in Ottawa who 


External 


ne Was one of 


nade the Department ot 
Affairs a respected and creative voice 
in the councils of the world. He came 
to Washington in 1946 as Canada’s 
Ambassador, and since then his emi- 
vent gifts of mind and heart have won 
tor him such unique respect and ad- 
return to Ottawa 


miration that his 


leaves a void in the diplomatic lite of 


this city 

His genius for Wise counsel has 
eiven him a stature which prompted 
the Washington Post to speak of him 
1 terms rarely used of a foreign dip 
lomat The Post recalled that Mr 
Wrong had the difficult task of suc- 
ceeding Mi 


Ambassadot 


Pearson as Canada’s 


United States: vet 


to te 


he was able to increase Canada’s in 


this capital, to make his 
udgyment the State Depart 
nent and the White House 

In the next few months other mem 


bers of the Canadian Embassy will 


his citv and be given other 
For the sake of accuracy, and 


to Siience the whispering tongues tal 


SON th, it should be said in the 
Yainest terms that these changes have 
ibsolutely nothing to do with the Re 
publican party coming to power. The 
elations oO Canada with tne United 
S es are too secure to De iffected 
yy the fever chart of American party 
politics. Mr. Wrong consented to pro 
long his service in Washington so 


that his experience would be available 


aguril the initial 


Administration was be 


period of transition 
when the new 
ying master of the vast inheritance 
to which it had been called. It is one 
yf the best authenticated facts in this 
itv that his decision was no_ less 


comed in the State Depart- 


ment than it was applauded in Ottawa 


His advice and judgment were valued 
» the Republican Administration, as 
1e 4 had bee earlie in tne ong 

irs of Democratic rule, because o 


the experience and disinterested wis- 
dom which shaped his verdicts. 

It is one of the necessary penalties 
of our system of government that our 
political figures are often given a 
greatness quite beyond their stinted 
measure. One should turn, in grati- 
tude, to the indispensable public ser- 
vants like Mr. Wrong, who have en- 
riched Canada by their unselfish and 
valiant gifts. Mr. Wrong, in his new 
post as the chief colleague of Mr. 
Ottawa, will be given 
Many opportunities to enhance the in- 
creative power of the 
External Affairs to 
which he is so greatly dedicated. 

He will be foilowed as Canadian 
Ambassador here bv another re- 
Spected and outstanding diplomatic 
leader, Arnold Heeney, who comes to 
Washington not only with a detailed 
knowledge of the Ottawa scene but 
fresh appraisal of the 
Atlantic 
Council, on which he has spoken for 
Canada 
portance of the Paris position, which 


Pearson in 


fluence and 
Department of 


also with a 


problems betore the North 
It is One measure of the im- 
Mr. Heenev has now vacated, that it 


Dana Wilegress, 
Canada’s stellar servants. 


will be filled bv 


1 hey f 
anomer o 


g° THE PROMISE of an early truce 

settlement in Korea produced a 
strange sequel in Washington. There 
was almost no jubilation, though there 
was thanksgiving that the weary and 
indecisive fighting appeared at last to 
be coming to an end. Almost evervy- 
one realizes that Korea will continue 
to be a problem for vears to come; 
Korean settlement 


gloom the sullen and discordant tssues 


and behind the 


of Communist China’s place in the 
world community 

I was told by a sensitive observer 
in the State Department to remember 
the swift transition of public opinion 
on the Yalta agreement. Greeted as 
*nt of deliverance, the Yalta 





soon was consigned by a 
feeling to a place in 


American demonology The same fate 


may strike the irchitects of the 
events in the Far 
disastrous turn 
This warning mav be a sensible one 
but it would be folly to deny that the 
latest events in Korea have given the 
Eisenhower Administration a new 
mandate of public confidence 

I also was told that a long interval 
must pass alter a Korean settlement 
betore the United States will agree to 
have Communist China in the United 
Nations. Certainly that interval, in the 
opinion of Congress and the State De- 
must be longer than is now 
predicted by Canada or Britain or 
France. I do not agree with this 
American thesis, but I think it is im- 
portant for Canadians to understand 


partment, 


the present emphasis of responsible 
American thought 





0 I ATTENDED President  Eisen- 
S hower’s press conference at 
which he discussed the issue of book- 
burning, which has aroused so much 
anxiety in this country. I must say 
that he discussed this theme in a dif- 
ferent way from Mr. Dulles’s manner 
the other day. 

Mr. Dulles seemed almost irritated 
by the questions that besieged him. 
He acted as if many other problems 
burdened his mind and he wondered 
why there was this concern about the 
censorship of books. There were over 
two million books in the government’s 
libraries overseas and so far as he 
knew only eleven books had been 
burned or destroyed. Without saying 
so, he seemed to suggest that the re- 
porters were making an exaggerated 
fuss about the whole affair. Not once 
did it occur to the Secretary of State 
that this censorship of ideas was a 
deliberate defiance of the imperatives 
of freedom enshrined in the American 
tradition. 

President Eisenhower, on the con- 
trary, virtually repudiated McCarthy- 
ism, even though he still refused to 
criticize Senator McCarthy personally 
The President spoke in the great tra- 
dition of American freedom. There 
was urgent need for this courageous 
affirmation of American principles, 
for only the other day Senator Mc- 
Carthy had assailed Dr. Conant, for- 
mer president of Harvard who now is 
High Commissioner in Germany. No 
one, apparently, is safe from the 
rough aspersions of Senator McCar- 
thy. I must add that Dr. Conant bore 
his ordeal with calm dignity. He 
surveyed Senator McCarthy with 
certain clinical curiosity. He refused 
to be goaded into any flash of temper. 
and as the Senator filled the room 
with the rasp of his angry complaints 
Dr. Conant’s replies came with serene 
and untroubled grace trom his schol 
ar’s conscience. 

But even President Eisenhower has 
tailed to meet the central issue. The 
problem does not concern books b 
Communists or books which seek t 
advance the Communist conspiracy 
Among the authors whose books hav 
been removed from the shelves o 
government libraries are Bert Ar 
drews, a Pulitzer Prize journalist an 
the chiet of the New York Heralk 
Tribune bureau in Washington; Ala 
Barth, whose editorials on civil lil 
erty in the Washington Post hav 
given him national renown; Gener 
Joseph Stilwell; the distinguished s: 
clologists, Robert and Helen Lyn 
Walter White, president of the N 
tional Association for the Advanc: 
ment of Colored People; and son 
members of the Overseas Press Clu 

The lovalty of all these writers ca 
not be successfully challenged by ar 
tribunal of inquisitors. Yet they ha‘ 
been exposed to the indignity of publ 
criticism, and have failed to be d 
tended by the Secretary of State, jt 
because thev dared to 
courage and frankness) on issu 
which now divide the nation. I kno 
of nothing in the history of the Was 
which 
greater honor than its almost passio 


speak wi 


ington press corps does 
ate protest against this violation of t! 
rights of free 


pression 


inquiry and free e 
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The Rights 


RECENTLY We have been enter- 
tained by correspondence in the 
daily papers about Fagade, the famous 
entertainment for orchestra and voice, 
written by Sir William Walton and 
Dame Edith Sitwell. 

One of the principal correspond- 
ents has seriously implied that the 
CBC arranged for a 
Facade a day or two before the Coro- 
nation in order to insult the whole 


proceedings. The point which was 
then raised is becoming more and 


more frequent, and it applies to more 
things than Fagade. It consists of say- 
ing: “I do not like this music; there- 
fore it ought to be stopped, and no 
one should be allowed to hear it.” 

There is certainly nothing the mat- 
ter with holding strong opinions about 
music. Apathy is perhaps a worse foe 
than downright hostility. Pallid, gen- 
teel, non-committal views that will 
offend nobody, are the embalmers of 
Canadian art. But getting sufficiently 
angry about a piece of music to w rite 
to the papers about it is one thing: 
and writing to say that the CBC has 
no business putting it on is quite 
another. 

The reason why we pay for a pub- 
licly owned broadcasting system is not 
so that it will please all the people all 
the time. We want it to perform 
those things which otherwise we 
would not hear. Besides the majority 
there are also numer- 
ous minority audiences: those who 
like harpsichord music, or strict jazz, 
Or English music-hall songs, or bag- 
pipe music, or Gregorian chants, or 
any one of a thousand other things. 
Most of us belong to at least one ‘of 
these minority audiences; many of us 
belong to several. It is the CBC’s duty 
to cater to as many of these special 
minorities as it possibly can, distrib- 
uting its time amongst them roughly 
In proportion to their memberships. 

At present, it is hampered in doing 
this by the “rating” mentality, which 
insists on measuring the success of 
a program of music (or of anything 
else) by the rating: a figure allegedly 
representing the number of people 
who are listening, or at any rate wi 
their — turned on. This is all ver 
Well if you are trying to reach a ma- 
jority gh to steed but plainly the rating 
will be no accurate measure of the 

value of the programs designed for 
the various minorities. Something else 
is needed: and the BBC has it. It is 

called the Appreciation Index, and is 
an attempt to find out how well the 
program was liked. Properly com- 
puted, it forms the measure of the 
program. The 
in practice, 


audiences, 


fact that the BBC, 


seems 


to pay very little attention to the mass 
‘Oo! information it accumulates is, of 


fourse, another story. 
) If at times you belong to one 
more of the musical minorities 
is almost certainly you do) then it 
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performance of 





of Minorities 


will be very proper for you to listen 
closely and make sure that there are 
enough programs of saxophone solos, 
or brass bands or whatever it is you 
want. It will also be very proper that 
you should write furious letters to the 
CBC and to the papers demanding 
that whoever is responsible should at 
once pay more attention to your own 
special and particular musical cranny. 

It is also very proper for you to 
become indignant about music you do 
not like, remembering, if possible, 
that you will be speaking of the life- 
work of a fellow human bei ing, whose 
personality and labors deserve as 
much respect as you can find in the 
midst of your fury. 

What will not do, however, is to 
urge that something be stopped be- 
cause you do not like it. This is espe- 
cially true of CBC programs. because 
it is SO easy not to listen to the radio. 
If you do not like it, turn it off. Why, 
our radio has sometimes bezn com- 
pletely broken for months together, 
and we hardly knew the difference 
until the electric clock stopped and 
we wanted to know the right time to 
reset it. This was during a summer; 
and the stuff that is pumped out as 
summer music is, in my _ opinion, 
saccharine nonsense. You, madam, 
agree with me; and that is why neither 
of us listens to it. You, sir, enjoy that 
kind of music and listen to it as much 
as you can. Excellent, sc long as 
when our kind of music 
you give it the same treatment we gave 
yours: turn it off, and say nothing. 

' The people who are entitled to 
complain that a certain kind of music 
should be stopped, are no those w ho 
do not like it. Only those who do like 
it, but feel at the same time that it is 
badly chosen, or badly performed, 

something of the sort; they, and only 
they, are entitled to urge that it be 
stopped, or altered, or demolished 

some radical way. But geat humility 
We all feel that we know 
this is the Father 
widely afflicts 
political col- 


“omes On, 


is needed. 
more than we do: 
Zeus Complex that 
music critics, teachers, 
umnists, aldermen, and other persons 
of great wealth, learning, and no- 
bility. 

It is easy to say that you like ex- 
perimental music: but it may be on 
condition that it does not carry out 
any experiments. It is easy to say that 
you like Beethoven; but it may be on 
condition that he sounds like Haydn. 
Music is beset by traps, and morasses. 
The art is long, life is short, and ex- 
periment perilous. But music is a 
matter of feeling as well as thinking. 
We must feel deeply as well as think 
deeply; and we ought to express our- 
selves in terms as strong as our feel- 
ings warrant. But always we should 
try to remember that we may be 
wrong; that another man’s taste may 
be better than ours. 

If there is certain music we do not 


SS 








like, we should first hear it (if we are 
sufficiently interested), and then stop 
hearing it. Nobody is forced to listen 
to music. We can also try to persuade 


other people not to listen to it, by 
suggesting that it is not worth listen- 
ing to, and whatever experience they 
may think they are getting from it, 


abundantly 
persist in their errors, 


them to it. We must allow 





may be had more usefully and more 
elsewhere. But if 


they 


we must leave 
them to 


enjoy it if they want to, and to listen 


as much as possible, if we value our 
own right to listen to what we our- 
LISTER SINCLAIR 


selves want. 


“My Bank manager helped me 
design my success” 


“Five years ago, I started out for myself making ladies’ dresses 


on a very modest scale. Th 
opportunity to enlarge my 
have sufficient funds to mak 

“T went in to see Bill Arch 


I saw a profitable 


I did not 


ree Vears ago, 
operations. However, 
e this move. 


er, my Dominion Bank Manager. 


He listened to my plans, showed me how I could put my 


available funds to better use and 


money I required. I was s 
plans. Now, five years later, I 


“My business has definitely 


financial assistance of The D 
for straightforward he ‘Ipful 


also loaned me the extra 
on moving along with my new 
fine national business 
the frie ndly 
vou are looking 


8 


I suggest you 


have a ver) 
been helped by 
ominion Bank. It 
finanel: aul guidance, 


visit your Dominion Bank manager.’ 
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ta'ent on the bench that, when things 
went awry, the manager simply pushed 
the button and sent for another effi- 
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Such wasn’t the case when Casey ; 
took charge of the Yankees. He had Bs aire 
One Or two really fine players and a sO 
score of Jofnny-come-latelies. Tug- 
ging his long nose, stomping up and 


down in front of the dugout, he jug- 


quer 
two 


nave 
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They Say: 


Star: Mr. Jean Deésy, 
director of the international service 
»f the CBC, delivers himself of a 
gueer doctrine when he says: “The 
two principal ethnic groups in Canada 
have natural historical and constitu- 
tional rights to which Canadians of 
other origin have no claim.” 

Surely in this Canada of ours all 
citizens have equal natural and con- 


Windsor 


stitutional rights. 


Vancouver Sun: Some who oppose 
the abolition of capital punishment 
accuse those who advocate it of sen- 
timentality. But it’s probable that the 
advocates of abolition are capable of 
the more reasonable approach. For 
the emotionalism which breeds preju- 
dices is rather solidly on the other 
side. It gives the lie to the oft-repeat- 
ed claim that capital punishment is 
used as a deterrent. It is mere social 
revenge and as such is no longer right 
in a Christian country. 


Kansas City Star: The head of the 
British Interplanetary Association 
thinks that a successful landing on 
the moon by a man-carrying rocket 
ship is a possibility in twenty Vears, a 
certainty in fifty. And almost nobody 
will be surprised if he’s right either 
way. One of the hallmarks of our 
times is the fact that amazement Over 
scientific wonders has vanished. The 
first travelers to the moon and Mars 
may surprise whoever or whatever re- 
sides on those planets but they ‘d bet- 
ier not expect to astound the home 
folks on earth. 


Spectator: You could 


that our appetites- —like 


Hamilton 
almost sav 
our dreams—have been too well diag- 
nosed by the icy eye of psycho- 
analvsis. If we eat too much it is 
hecause we are unhappy and frus- 
trated: to convert an old proverb we 
must laugh and grow thin. Only it is 
becoming harder than ever to do this 
while concentrating on the vitamin, 
calcium and mineral content of every- 
thing we eat—as if food was some 
kind of murderer watching for the 
duffer. If some people want to dig 
their graves with a fork, there is no 
law against it, and there are much 
Worse and more irritating ways of 
digging one’s own grave. We prefer 
an uninhibited Falstaff to the dietary 
faddist, and would rather bury the 


latter with a shovel. 


Philadelphia Bulletin: Seattle's city 
light department  “unpatriotically” 
awarded a contract for 67,000 feet of 
cables to an English firm. It acted 
on the sound business principle of 
economy in giving the contract to the 
lowest bidder. It would have cost 
Seattle taxpayers $50,000 more if the 
bid of an American firm had been 
accepted. 

The Federal Government is forbid- 
den by law to practise such wise econ- 
omy. The “Buy American Act” for- 
bids the Washington government to 
give any federal contracts to foreign 
firms unless their bid is 25 per cent or 
more under that of an American 
bidder. 

Seattle taxpayers are lucky, as are 
the customers of private corporations 
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which are not bound by such a paro- 
chial law. But those who are Federal 
taxpayers have to bear the burden of 
this miscalled “patriotism”. 


Boston Post: Now and then the 
contents of a news item beguiles our 
wayward imagination into sleeveless 
speculation which is of no profit to 
anyone. But here is an enigma to 
ponder in your daydreams! ‘ 

Hijackers recently made off with a 
truck loaded with forms to be used 


for 1Q ‘tests for students. Since its 
disappearance neither truck nor cargo 
has been found. 


What would a hijacker be doing 
with a truckload of IQ forms? Would 
he sit down and fill them out seeking 
to determine the cause of the error of 
his ways? Would he be testing himself 
to find out if he is capable of holding 
down a job as a physicist, for exam- 
ple? 

Or—and this is an unworthy 
thought—is there somewhere in this 





broad land a school official who is in 
the market for “hot” IQ forms? May- 
be the FBI, now w orking on the case, 
will find the hijacker holed up at some 
lonely farm babbling to himself, hav- 
ing been driven dippy by trying to 
figure out what it is he has stolen. 


New York Times: The sad truth is 
that traffic deaths could be 
drastically if drivers only complied 


with the simple requirements of cour- 


reduced 


tes and good sense. 
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Plan your 
meals with 


Coke 


Whether it’s an outing, 

a luncheon or a family supper, 
you'll find the unique flavor 

of Coca-Cola blends with the savors 
of good things to eat. Coke and food 
are such natural partners, 

here’s a good rule to keep in mind: 


when you serve food ... serve Coke 
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Vonesuch Gloriously Revived 


Ss OP ALL THE PRIVATE PRESSES es- 
tablished atter the First Great 
War tor the production of fine books, 
none, to my mind, was so consistently 
and admirably the 
Nonesuch Press, founded in 1923 by 
Mevnell. 1 not eXx- 
actly it ceased to bring out 


books, but it had certainly done so 


successful as 


Pranets am sure 


when 
by 1940. It has now been revived, and 


its tirst publication is a superb Shake- 


speare, dedicated to the Queen and 
fully worthy to be called the Coro- 


' hook exneoure 
nation Shakespeare. 


In SaturRbay Nicur of June 20 I 
made some remarks about books for 
collectors. This four-volume Shake- 
speare is something of which a col- 


| 


be proud, not because 





‘ e, but because it is beautiful. 
| S not expensive; i costs seven 
eas in England; call it thirty dol- 
s by the time vou have brought tt 
to Canada: what picture, what piece 
of sculpture, can vou buy for thirty 
do s which w give Vou so much 
satisfaction as a thing of beauty? 
Le ne describe it brieflv, and if, 
doing so. | emplov terms which 
‘bhiophiles do not like, let me sav 
ear nN trving to interest people 
Vno . A YOOR collectors, but Ww ho 
vht be if the bibliophiles did not 
vhten them with their jargon. The 
fo \ es ound in| quarter- 
YUCK nN that Is the backs are of 
verv s y cloth of a warm brown, 
with the titles stamped in gold. within 
¥e %« v The sides of the books 
e 1 marbled cloth, resembling 
marbled paper but much stronger and 
easie » KEEP Cle 
The books are printed on an India 
yaper Which is firmer and better than 
Ie pape l e accustomed to in 
Bibles: each p las a title page of 
ts own done on a thicker paper. so 
that it is easv to find. Each volume 
Vas jouble ep ind a hand- 
some Uedic ) designed hy 
Re wids S e « win ed from i 
yood engraving 
The text of each plav is printed 
vith the spelling and punctuation of 
ne e est ehable edition: variations 
n the text are printed neatlv in the 
nargins: there is no swamp of foot 
1wtes at the hottom fe ich pave and 
yNsequen wo specking of tiny 
yumbers through the text. Each page 
s beautif clear ind iS near to 
Shakespe S Vol e going to come 
this side f the I Ivsran Fields The 
Comedies Hist es Tragedies ind 
Poems each fill a separate volume 
vhe 1 Quarto version of a= nlay 
ries sharply from the First Folio 
sion the Quarto text is printed in 
WW nore imiilar VVC h . 
Yavs in which S prettv certain tha 
Shakespe vad a hand are also in 
ue 1d 1e\ ire jward Ill Phe 
Pwo Noble Kinsmen, and The Book 


Nur Thomas Moore 


Forgive me if I appear to dote 


ishly upon these volumes. To prove 
that I can be critical when faced with 
Nonesuch books I shall say that 1 
have collected them for some years, 
and they are of uneven merit. The 
Nonesuch Bunyan, for instance, is by 
no means a success—a podgy, badly- 
decorated volume in an unsatisfactory 
binding. Nor is the Nonesuch Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, with its rather 
empty designs by McKnight Kauffer 
up to the best Nonesuch level. And 
on the editorial the series of 
Restoration dramatists suffers too 
often from the enthusiastic but some- 
what tendentious editing of the late 
fantastic Rev. Montague Summers 
But when the whole Nonesuch output 
is compared with the output of the 
best of its contemporaries —_ the 
Gregvnog Press, for one—its failures 


side, 


are fewer, and its successes are nobler 


fs ONE of its finest productions was 
a Shakespeare in seven volumes 
which appeared between 1929 and 
1933 in an edition limited to 1600 
copies. and limited to serious o1 
wealthy collectors by its price, which 
£ 25.7.6. The Coronation Shakes 
peare is founded upon this beautifu 
and costly earlier work, with certail 
editorial improvements but with th 


Was 


same admirable plan and editing b 
Herbert Farjeon. It is not limited 1 


Its printing, and a great many sets 


will be sold. 

You can get one, if vou want i! 
and are prepared to hound vour Ca 
nadian bookseller to get it for vot 
It may not be easy, for except in 
few big cities Canadian bookselle! 


are more interested in selling fountal 


pens, dripless candies. wallpaper 
greeting cards, souvenir cushion coy 
ers, teacups, and effigies of old woms 


' 
sellir 
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national 
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No 


mare 
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angry 
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made 
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boldly 


to knock over the display of pap 


napkins and partv favors) and d 
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tion Shakespeare. If thev faint, revi 
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handson 
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have bec 
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‘July 11, 1953 


1 SATURDAY NIGHT subscriber, have 
probably seen some Shakespeare plays 
on the stage, and have liked them. 
You have almost certainly procured 
your seats for the productions of 
Richard III and All’s Well That Ends 
Well at Stratford, Ontario, during the 
next five weeks. But you have never 
quite been able to bring yourself to 
read Shakespeare's plays. They 
seemed — let us be frank with one 
another—so dull to read. 

Of course they are dull to read, and 
| think I know why that is so, and I 
think I can help you to get over it. 
Everybody, even professors, knows 
that Shakespeare wrote to be acted, 
and that is what you must do if you 
want to enjoy Sh: ikespe: ire. You must 
act the plays in your head. If you 
have been reading them in the same 
way that you read novels, it is no 
wonder that you found them dull. 

Reading a novel, you sit back in 
your chair and let it happen to you. 
The author tells you that his heroine 
is beautiful, and why, and when the 
hero kisses her he tells you if she 
tingles, and where. Reading Shake- 
speare you must use your imagina- 
tion, as wildly and daringly as you 
can. You must conjure up your hero- 
ine; Shakespeare simply calls her 
“Beat” or “Ros,” to let vou know 
when she speaks. It is up to vou to 
invest her with flesh, as you like 
a lovely voice, and every character- 
istic you ever admired in a woman. 
You will even have to put in the 
kisses, the stabbings and the socks on 
the jaw, for Shakespeare was stingy 
with stage directions. You must he 
Shylock and Hamlet and Lady Mac- 
beth and Desdemona. 

And you must read like the very 
devil. Don’t mess about, wondering 
what a doubtful passage means; get 
on with it, and wonder afterward. 
Shakespeare’s plavs, with the excep- 
tion of four or five of the longest, 
can be acted comfortably in three 
hours. You must read them at the 
same speed, or you will miss what 
they are about. When Mozart. says 
that a movement of a symphony is 
to be Allegro you do not turn the 
speed-control of your gramophone to 
Largo and then complain that the 
music is dull. You must not do the 
same thing with Shakespeare. Very 
rarely is his speed anything less than 
{/legretto and it is very often Pres- 
tissimo. 





Mind vou, this is not easy. It takes 
it out of you. A night with Hamlet or 
even one of the comedies will leave 
vou puffing, but exhilarated, as well. 
No reading that really strikes home 
to your heart and mind is easy. If you 
Want an easy pastime, go out and play 
three fast games of badminton—don't 
tackle Shakespeare; reading him is 
much more like riding pillion on a 
witch’s broomstick. 

It’s the same with the Bible, and I 
really think that this is why Shake- 
speare and the Bible are the two most 
respected and least read compilations 
of great writing in the English lan- 
guage; thev are so dull when they are 
read unintelligently, and so unsettling 
and breath-taking when they are read 
With insight and the right technique. 

Reading Shakespeare is never as 
good as seeing his plays well acted, 





for thirty professional imaginations 
are better than one amateur one. But 
reading Shakespeare is better than 
seeing the plays dully or badly acted, 
or not seeing them at all. So read— 
and until you have caught the excite- 
ment and can dare to stop for 
thought, you must read like the wind. 
And ‘though any good edition will do, 
this wonderful Coronation Shake- 
speare by Nonesuch is the edition 
which will put the least barrier 
between you and the most magical of 
authors. - 
ROBERTSON DAVIES 


Autobiographies 


THE CHALLENGE—by Phyllis Bottome—pp. 
407—-McLeod—$6.00. 


a THREE IMPORTANT literary biog- 
= raphies have come to hand in the 
last three months, all beginning a half- 
century or more ago. A fourth now 
reads most intimately of all, perhaps 
because it is by a woman novelist ripe 
in years. Are lively women of mature 
years less cloyed, less inhibited, than 
men? 
Ry first autobiography came out 
f England last year: Lord Macmil- 
on Man of Law's Tale (SATURDAY 
Nicut, Jan. 24). This book barely 
comes under the category of literary 
autobiography but it is of the same 
Edwardian and neo-Georgian period. 
The second is the publisher Victor 
Gollanez’s My Dear Timothy, the 
first part of his memoirs, speculative, 
retrospective (SATURDAY NIGHT, Jan. 
17). The third is the vivid, vignette- 
packed autobiography of the Toronto- 
born American publishes George 
Doran (SATURDAY NIGHT, Jan. 17). 
Miss Bottome’s self-portrait gives 
to frankness veracity, to the personal 
pronoun a_ well- bred styie, and to 
English letters and life fifty years ago 
a novelist’s sensibility. I. is a rare, 
good story of a life which comm inds 
respect, told with the vital.ty of fiction. 
Phyllis Bottome is an English 
novelist who began to write after she 





was stricken with consumption at the 
age of nineteen. It was in the 1890's. 
(Dates are hard to reckon in her 
story.) Her urge for self-expression 
and her prodigious memory—which 
the autobiography documents—were 
both upon her then. So was her gift 
for human relationships and of under- 
standing them. This book, the second 
in her autobiography, is of what she 
calls “the years of challenge”, from 
adolescence to the early thirties. 

How Miss Bottome met the chal- 
lenge of her long years of frustrating 
illness, of love touched but beyond 
her physical grasp, and of the art of 
living and the writer’s art to express 
it, are the substance of the book. The 
twilight of illness does not pale it but 
gives, rather, variety and luminosity 
to the settings as young Miss Bottome, 
on slender means and with one or 
another companion, seeks health by 
taking the airs of Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Italy according to the hap- 
hazard treatments then prescribed. It 
was all right for her to skate at Davos 
—if she could get out of bed—but 
she must not fall. How that miracle 
was to be accomplished by a beginner 
on skates, the doctor did not say. 

Near the beginning of her uncertain 
convalescence on the Continent the 
author met and fell in reciprocated 
love with Ernan Forbes Dennis, a 
British tubercular patient almost cur- 
ed. Several years after they had sepa- 
rated, Dennis helped to design and 
stage the Quebec Tercentenary cele- 
brations (1908) and to launch Ivor 
Novello. They did not marry until 
1917—when the book ends. It was a 
strange love affair. By then Miss Bot- 
tome had met her challenge, was 
cured and emerging as a celebrated 
authoress. 

There are fascinating glimpses of 
her family, of the Edwardians from 
cosmopolitan Europe, and of literary 
figures, including the shocking young 
Ezra Pound. It is an intellige nt, ab- 
sorbing memoir. 


Bade 


In Brief 


THE WARRIOR SAINT—by R. V. C. Bodiey— 
pp. 290 with bibliography and index— 
McClelland & Stewart—$4.50 
The strange story of Viscount 

Charles de Foucauld, insubordinate 

French soldier, voluptuary, hermit and 

Trappist monk—a brilliant, stubborn, 

noble egotist who lived for the flesh 

and then denied it. After Foucauld 
left the army by request (the pres- 
ence in North Africa of his mistress, 

Mimi, was the immediate cause), he 

seemed drawn to the desert. He walk- 

ed into the perilous Moroccan Rif 
and mapped it secretly for the French 
government. Then he became a her- 
mit in Jerusalem, a monk, and finally 

a missionary in the vast Sahara where 

he gave himself up to the most ardu- 

ous and excruciating duties for God 
and France. 

Unlike former biograpt lers, notably 
Rene Bazin, the author has given al- 
most as much — to the sy ‘barite as 
to the saint, a division which makes 
the reading more lively, and the par- 
adox of Foucauld more comprehen- 
sible. His renunciation of the world 
appears as the understandable other 
side of “a character which no one but 
God ever succeeded in tempering.” 

This is a well-written, interesting 
book with the double appeal of 
worldly adventure and spiritual  tri- 
umph. Recommended. 


LIFE OF THE PAST—An Introduction’ to 
Paleontology—by George Gaylord Simpson 
—pp. 155 with appendix and index— 
illustrated—Burns & MacEachern—$5.00 


Not “popular” paleontology, but 
an introduction to that science suffi- 
ciently simple that it may be easily 
understood by the general reader. It 
is the story of plant and animal life 
through 20.000.000 years (give or 
take a million here or there), from 
the non-cellular “blob” to the most 
highly developed mammals. 

The author, a curator at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, 
writes clearly and with authority, 





H AVE YOU EVER TRIED? Have you ever attempted even 
the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting 
for the day to come when you will aw aken, all of a sudden, to 
the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably 
never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be 
internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) 
has been writing for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The day- 
to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to 
write—develops their talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the train- 
ing that has produced so many successful authors 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute ae is based on the New York Copy 
Desk Method.elt starts and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily 
Your writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized 
Thoroughly experienced, practical, active writers are responsible 
for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will 
find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 


and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 





Many people who should be writing 
become awestruck by fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors and, there- 
fore, give little 
$50 and 8100 
be earned for mater 
time to write tor 
business, hobbies, travels, sports, news 





wt to the $25, 
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that can often 


at takes little 





ies, articles on 


items, local, church and club activities, 
etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the 


impulse of the moment 





A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the 
coupon today and see what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, One 
Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of N.Y.) 
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celebrating the exuberance of life— 
and deploring the durability of error 
in interpreting it. Highly recommend- 
ed for anyone with an interest in the 
evolution of life; it should be obvi- 
ous that believers in the Book of Gen- 
esis will not find Professor Simpson 
simpatico. \ 


PATTERN FOR SUCCESSFUL LIVING—by Fred 
Pierce Corson—pp. 148—Winston—$3.25 
Twenty-six chapters on Life, from 

Life’s Definition and Life’s Destina- 

tions to Life’s Master Plan and Life’s 

Fixed Star. Would you lay aside your 

fears, gentle reader? Would you be 

sure, successful, serene? According to 

(Methodist) Bishop Corson, it all de- 

pends on your platitude. 


THE CAVE AND THE ROCK—by Raoul C. 

Faure—pp. 276—Mcleod—$4.00 

Raoul Faure, who writes with style, 
humor, imagination and at times a 
poetic quality, makes some satirical 
comment on mankind in this novel in 
which most of the characters are liz- 
ards. The young hero Frut is con- 
demned to be eaten by Sarass the 
Snake for doubting the wisdom of the 
Sages, but he escapes from his native 
tableland to the Blue Cape. Cape so- 
ciety is classless; actions and thoughts 
are rational, everyone works, nobody 
fights, females are willing. For Frut, 
who wants his own mate and a quar- 
rel once in a while, it is no fun. 

The author’s ideas on religion, pol- 
itics and sex, like his animal device. 
are not new. But the novel is so well 
put together, so sophisticated and 
lively, that the lizard’s eye view is 
one of the most entertaining of recent 
years. 


SPADEWORK-—by Sir Leonard Woolley—pp. 

118 illustrated—Ryerson—$2.75 

Britain’s renowned Woolley rem- 
inisces about his life work as an arch- 
eologist in England, Egypt, Italy and 
the Euphrates valley, and tells again 
briefly the story of Ur of the Chaldees 
to which he devoted a book which 
has been widely read. For those prac- 
tical people who wonder what good 
can possibly come from digging up 
the past he repeats his credo: “We are 
all agreed that history has value for 
us today and for that reason it must 
be true history. If the facts be distort- 
ed the lessons drawn from them will 
be wrong. or 

This is a book full of anecdote (T. 
E. Lawrence was an assistant on the 
“dig” at Carchemish) written in sim- 
ple and beautiful prose; the modest 
and humorous style of the writer 
makes it a pleasure to read. First- 


rate. 


AUTHENTIC LETTERS FROM UPPER CANADA— 
edited by Thomas Radcliff—pp. 190 with 
appendix— illustrations by Samuel Lover— 
Macmillan—$3.00 
Attention, collectors of literary Ca- 

nadiana! Here is the first reprint since 

their publication in 1833 of the let- 
ters of two pioneer families of Upper 

Canada, the Magraths of Erindale 

and the Radcliffs of Adelaide. Vivid 

and humorous, they are full of infor- 

mation about the crossing, the jour- 
ney to a new home, clearing the land, 
even costs for an immigrant from his 
departure from Liverpool till his ar- 
rival at York. Mrs. William Radcliff’s 
letters to her father-in-law are charm- 






ing; she deserves a place beside Anne 
Langton and Mrs. Moodie. A delight- 
ful beginning for the publisher’s pro- 
posed series of “Pioneer Books.” 


SNIPS AND SNAILS—by Louise Baker—pp. 

202—-McGraw-Hill—$3.60 

When the determinedly — bright 
young female‘narrator of this story 
gets a sandwich full in the face at a 
cocktail party, she returns the compli- 
ment with “Here’s caviar in your 
eye!” The perfectly natural outcome 
for Miss Baker, (who gets into the 
most impossible situations, my dear, 
—she’s a scream), is her appointment 
to the staff of a private school for 
boys. Though new at teaching, she’s 
an old hand with a wisecrack, and 
punches them out tirelessly, relentless- 
ly and sometimes wittily in her tale of 
the year’s incidents and accidents at 
The Oaks. Smart stuff for juveniles 
fourteen to forty. 


“THREE GREAT IRISHMEN: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce 


—by Arland Ussher—pp. 160—Longmans, 

Green—$2.50. 

In somewhat choppy prose, a well- 
known critic makes some new and as- 
tute observations from what he calls 
“the continually shifting viewpoint”. 
The arguments are worth attention, 
but references to each man’s work are 
sO numerous and so interwoven that 
only a reader well acquainted with all 
three will find the book profitable. 
Part of the profit is in the humor; the 
author is as witty as he is shrewd. 


FAMOUS CANADIAN STORIES—by George E. 
Tait—pp, 312— illustrated — McClelland & 
Stewart—$3.00 
Seventy-odd short pieces about peo- 

ple and events important to Canada’s 

story, ranging from early explorers 
in sailing ships to research scientists 
in today’s laboratories. Through true 
dramatic incidents they tell the tale 
of the great expansion to the west. 
all with the personal flavor that has 
appealed to boys and girls since the 
first publication of the book; now, 
with the inclusion of uranium and the 

United Nations, this revised version 

is right up-to-date. Good for young 

Canadians and New Canadians. 


THE ORIGINS OF ART—by Gene Weltfish— 
pp. 300 illustrated—McClelland & Stewart 
—$5.00 
When prehistoric man found that 

the symmetry of the flint hammer he 

had just made was pleasing to him, 
when the knots in the rush mat he 
was weaving fell into a pattern he lik- 
ed and so transferred to his clay pots, 
when he began to elaborate on the 
crudely useful, then Art was born of 

Industry. This is the thesis of Dr. 

Weltfish’s fine book, and it is devel- 

oped with clarity, documented with 

archaeological and ethnological evi- 
dence and presented in an interesting, 
if faintly pedagogical, manner. Much 
of the material was gathered among 
primitive tribes of North American 

Indians, altogether twenty-seven years 

of planning and research went into 

the preparation of the book—a sum 
of thought and study which is evident 
to the reader, and staggering to the 
imagination of this reviewer. 

One cannot praise too highly the 
line drawings; scores of them, all ex- 
cellent. The printers also deserve our 


applause. R. M. T. 
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Protection Against 
Weather’s Whims 


=e Oi 


By G. L. PRATT 


14 AFTER THE last war, one of the 
insurance companies in the Brit- 


sh Isles came out with a sort of pari- 


' 
mutuel weather policy designed for 
vacationers. If a chosen holidav re- 
sort registered the average rainfall. 
above average, for the period cov- 
red, the vacationer’s policy paid him 
or 8 to |l—a fair recompense for 
few afternoons spent watching the 
rain trom boarding house windows. 
Britons went for this sketchy type 
weather “protection” with much 
same enthusiasm and wry gam- 
ng instinct as they had previously 
shown tor Lloyds’ “1,000 to 1 
Scheme” (Air Raids and War Dam- 
ige Coupon) during the blitz. But 
this innocuous vacation flutter on rain 
is not likely to be imitated by insur- 
ince companies in the New World. 

Extremes of climate, elemental up- 
heava!s and meteorological — phe- 
nomena foreign to the U.K. would 
make a  penny-ante, cross-country 
gamble on rain a poor kind of poker 
game for insurance companies in 
Canada. 

However, weather has not been 
neglected by the insurance companies 
In any part of the world. In fact, it 
Was the main consideration in the de- 
cision of a group of Flemish mer- 
chants to issue the first marine insur- 
ince policies. That was in the early 
fourteenth century. Thus Weather In- 
surance, of a sea-going. sort, antedat- 
ed Fire Insurance by at least 350 


Cars 


Since the Great Fire of London in 
$66, developments sponsored main- 
by insurance interests have les- 
ied the peril of fire. But the wind 
“bloweth where it listeth” and 
¢ rains still descend on just and 
just. On insured and uninsured, as 
did in A.D. 1310. 
For operators of highly vulnerable 
nusement parks and drive-in the- 
es. for farmers, agricultural socie- 
and a host of other people, the 
aries of the weather can spell lost 
sources, lost income. 
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Policvholders in Sarnia. Flint. 
Mich., and Worcester, Mass. know 
the value of weather insurance when 
the elements run amok. Out West too. 
Red River and Fraser Valle people 
do not consider flood cover for cars 
“just a frill” any more: they have 
been through the weather mi I. 

Insurance companies offer two Blue 
Plate Specials involving weather pro- 
tection, that go a long way towards 
solving the average man’s 9drob’em: 
“Supplemental Perils” and “Miscel- 
laneous Coverages” provided as ex- 
tras with fire and auto insurance re- 
spectively. Cost of the extras is 
nominal in both cases - as little 
as Se per $100 coverage for three 
years where the fire policy is extend- 
ed, a dollar or two annually for the 
auto, 

Of seven separate perils covered by 
the five-cent “Supplemental” pack- 
age, three have to do w'th weather. 
They are: windstorm (including cy- 





clone and tornado), hail and light- 
ning. : 

Among the seven “Miscellaneous 
Coverages”’—which altogether cost 
less than one unpretentious restaurant 
meal per annum—the family auto 
gets protection against four distinct 
hazards connected with weather and 
cther “acts of God”. They are: wind- 
storm (including tornado). hail, 
earthquake and flood. 

Despite summertime news items 
recording the vicious bombardment of 
some community by hail, plenty of 
people still scoff at the inclusion of 
hail protection in the Supplemental! 
and Miscellaneous Coverages sold 
with fire and automobile insurance 
Apart from the regularly tracked hail 
storm areas of Western Canada, where 
meteoro'ogical research had fitted the 
incidence of hail to topography, the 
fact remains that few arees are im- 
mune from freak visitations of de- 
structive hail. 

No one who has ever dashed for 
shelter from a five-minute ordeal by 
ice—in pelting, 112 oz. chunks—is 
likely to laugh off the potentialities 
of hail for leaving havoc in its train. 
Even a brief storm can leave behind 
it a trail of debris: shattered glass; 
roofing ripped every which way; ruin- 
ed signs; pockmarked automobiles: 
and, pervading everything, the unfor- 
gettable, sickly-sweet stench of lush 
vegetation battered into hot, ice- 
packed earth. Which brings up an- 
other highly important class of weath- 
er coverage: hail insurance on grow- 
ing crops. 

Farmers—mainly in the — grain- 
growing Prairies, but also in eastern 
tobacco belts and BC’s interior or- 
chard regions—laid something like 
$8 million on the line for hail insur- 
ance premiums in 1952. They spent 
this large sum to protect not only 
their investment (seed, fertilizer, la- 
bor and so on) but also their hopes 
tor a harvest. 

Because of this, and because in 
certain Western areas that lie in 
known hail lanes the odds on hail nor 
falling are so unattractive that policy- 
holders must carry the first 10 per 
cent or 25 per cent of their own risk. 
hail insurance is relatively high-pric- 


Wide Worl. 

INSURANCE can provide suitable financial shelter for those who are exposed 

to Nature’s violence. The photo above shows an example of what two minutes 
of cvclonic weather did in Sarnia, Ontario. 


ed. But the ascending cost scale of 
weather protection is topped by rain, 
the most humdrum hazard of all. 
Rain insurance commands _ the 
highest “weather” premiums of the 
lot, from the viewpoint of actual 
time that a policy remains in effect. 
It must be understood at the outset 
that a rain policy has nothing to do 
with physical damage caused by rain- 
storm: it protects against loss of in- 
come or of money expended on 
events which depend on freedom 
from rain for success. Anv organiza- 
tion that stands to lose money if rain 


discourages attendance at some event 





n buv insurance 


[his in- 


it 1s promotung Ca 





against such a contingel 


surance takes effect a specified numbey 
of hours (half a dav, four hours, 
three hours) prior to the event and 


extends either to its conclusion or to 


some stated time or juncture that 
occurs earlier, related to the nature 
of the activitv (e.g it is usual to 


terminate covering tor baseball 


at the end of the fifth inning). 


MA HERE in broad outline is how rain 
ot insurance works: 


Coverage is written to fit the indi- 


games 


for 
Or 


vidual case, providing indemnity 
fixed expenses, income or an agreed 
percentage of gross profit expectancy, 
each or severally. Special forms are 
written for “big gate” outdoor events 
that involve advance sale of tickets 
subject to refund if there is specified 
rainfall on the day in question 
Pay-off under a rain policy is pred- 


precipitation, 






gistered 


icated on res 
usually 1 20th, | 10th or 1 5th of 
an inch, recorded at the location 


within the policy period. The less 


rainfall insured against, the higher 
the premium. 
Insurance companies tailor their 


rates for rain insurance with precip!- 
tation maps in front of them. British 
Columbia’s shoreline. for example, 
obviously calls for shorter odds— 
higher 
province's semi-arid interior. Rain 
understandably variable 


premiums- than does the 


rates are 
across Canada and may run all the 
way from 1:10 to 1:2 

So the drive-in theatre expecting 
a full house on Saturday night, and 
the Women’s Auxiliary fearful of be- 
ing left with $200 worth of unused 
hamburgers, ice cream and other 
goodies on its annual picnic, can both 
buy tailored Rain Insurance ahead of 
time and stave off the red ink. But 
they must arrange this insurance busi- 
ness beforehand. Weather forecasting 
being a litthe more accurate now, In- 
surance companies require that the 
signed application forms for rain in- 
surance (as well as payment of the 
full premium) be in hand seven days 
before the effective coverage date 

The best possible advice to those 
charged with not losing money on 
undertakings that require fine weath- 
er. is that thev lay all their cards, face 
up, on a responsible insurance man’s 
desk at least a month before events 
are scheduled. Thus. unhurried study 
and discussion will result in proper 
coverage, thorougt understanding— 
and freedom from fear of rainout 

Insurance 
weather. but 
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Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 





\ 


W GANG 


Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 

Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


MONTREAL NEW Y N ENG WINNIPEG 


KITCHEN BRANT HAMILTON 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


IAI 





5 
TOA MILLION CANADIAN 


CANADA'S PIRST BANK 


ING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 


BANK OF MOonTREAL 





THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of thirty cents (30c) per share has been 
declared on the 
shares of the Company for the quarter 


ending June 30 


1953 payable August 


no par value common 


25, 1953 to shareholders of record July 


Montreal 


By Order of the Board, 
J. L. T. MARTIN 


June 22, 





Secretary 
1953 


N CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 





Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Ltd. 
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Gold & Dross 


IQ Ow 


Error in Analysis 


= THE ANALYSIS Of Dominion Steel 
= and Coal Corp. (June 27) was 
completely in error, being based on 
wrong figures. The figures used in the 
analysis were those of the subsidiary 
Dominion Coal Co., which showed a 
net loss for the last fiscal year of 
$3,845,925. The consolidated income 
account of Dominion Steel and Coal 
for 1952 showed that net earnings 
were $4,197,876, or $2.02 per share, 
as compared with $5,453,832, or $2.62 
per share, in 1951. 

The reduction in earnings, as Presi- 
dent L. A. Forsyth stated, were attri- 
butable to increases in costs of labor 
and materials and the delay in the 
installation of new facilities at the 
Wabana iron mines. 

The consolidated income account 
does not show the Dominion Coal or 
Truscon Steel Co. accounts. 

We regret any difficulties or em- 
barrassment the error may _ have 


caused. 


Red Bark Mines 


be 1 HAVE heen getting some hot 
tips to buy Red Bark Mines at 
35 cents. Do you think it's a good 
huv?—K. K., Toronto. 

We note that the underwriter has 
options on large blocks of stock at 
prices from 15 to 30 cents. We also 
note that no development work has 
peen done on the claims. Thus pur- 
chase of the stock here is a straight 
bet upon the ability of the under- 
writer to make a market in the stock. 
The merits of the property are any- 
one’s guess. In our opinion it is not 


a buy 
Vek O Paper 


x WOULD YOU please advise me 
regarding Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company? — 1 purchased the 
stock at 2612 some Vedrs ago, Vow 
after reading some disturbing news- 
paper reports, | am concerned over 
the possibility of losing my dividends. 
Should I hold the stock or sell it? 
C.k.McV., Toronto. 


From the statements issued by the 
company, which show earnings of 
$4.06 per share for 1952 and first 
quarter earnings of $1 per share, there 
appears little likelihood of the present 
dividend rate of $2 per share being 
reduced at the present time. ; 

Net sales improved from $58,403,- 
589 in 1951 to a record $63,380,361 
in 1952, and the first quarter shows 
sales increased trom $14,695,793 in 
1952 to $15,971,625 this year. 

Although the demand for wood- 
pulp is less and pulp prices have fallen 
considerably, the demand for news- 
print has continued high. Consump- 
tion of newsprint in the United States 
shows an increase in the January-May 
period of 3.5, with 2,575,266 tons 


being used against 2,487,821 tons in 


the same pegiod of 1952. 

In the long view, newsprint demand 
is very stable and increases directly 
with the growth of the population. 
With the United States adding popu- 
lation at the rate of more than a 
million per year, the outlook for the 
paper industry is good. 

The stable action of paper stocks 
during the recent sharp declines in 
the stock markets reflects the best 
appraisal of all at this time and we 
can see no reason why you should 
sell your stock now. 


Monarch Knitting 


& wound ir be possible for you to 

give some information on The 
Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. The 
shares have gone down considerably 
and it has made me wonder if 1 should 
keep a 434% bond or try to sell it 
1. M., Milton, Ont. 

As your bond is protected by a 
sinking fund provision and has for 
security a first floating charge upon 
all the assets of the company, which 
amounts to a first mortgage, your cap- 
ital is quite sate. 

The company has revised its opera- 
tions considerably, with a new cetton 
spinning plant at Ajax, Ont., and 
transference of the knitting and sew- 
ing Operations to Dunnville, Ont. This 
should place the firm in a better posi- 
tion to compete for business in. the 
present depressed markets for textile 


products. 


B.C. Forest Products 


24 1 BOUGHT BC Forest Products at 
815, Would you think it advis- 
ahle to sell and take a loss?—-H.S. 
Vontreal. 

In view of the improvement in 
earnings to 46.7 cents per share for 
the half year ending March 31 from 
the 31.4 cents reported in 1952, it 
appears that the current dividend rate 
of 40 cents can be maintained. As 
this rate gives a vield of 742% at 
the present price of 5%8, it appears 
that the stock is in a good position t 
recover after the long decline from 
the 1951 high of 10'4 to the low ot 
4.60. Given a general market ad 
vance, the recovery could be extend 
ed to about &. 


Canadian Southern Oils 


3 I HAVE shares of Canada South 
ern Oils that I received fron 
conversion of some debentures. These 
cost me 10%. Do you recommen 
holdine these shares?—N. C., To 
ronto. 

The March-June decline, whict 
brought the stock from the Marct 
high of 12'2 down to 842, has been 
halted at the well-tried support leve 
above 8. It would appear that a re 
covery to about 11 is possible. 

From the longer view, the stock 
does not appear to be too attractive 
as an investment at this time. With 
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much of the oil reserves of the heavy 
ii type, for which there is only a 
limited market, long term prospects 
re dependent on the installation of 
new refining facilities that will handle 
ihe heavy crudes of the Coleville area. 
The cost of this, and the present costs 
of exploration and development, may 
make further financing necessary, 
either in the form of additional de- 
bentures or the issuance of part of 
the 3.6 million shares remaining in 
the treasury. 

This suggests that the stock is a 
hold for a short term recovery only. 


Beaver Lodge 


o WHAT IS your opinion as to the 
future prospects of Beaver Lodge 
Uranium Mines?—D. T. L., Nelson, 
BC 

The company appears to be well 
financed and holds a group of claims 
roughly a mile and a half from the 
Ace shaft of Eldorado Mines. Pre- 
liminary work has revealed some 
uranium values but what the property 
contains is a subject for guesswork. 
Only a very extensive diamond drilling 
campaign will disclose whether com- 
mercial ore is present. At this stage 
the stock must be considered as a 
speculation only. 


Abitibi: Paper 


sof WouLD you kindly advise me as 
to the prospects of Abitibi Pulp 
and Paper Co. Ltd? 1 bought it at 22 
and now it is about 13. Would you 
advise huvinge more to offset the loss 
at 22 or would it be better to sell out 
and take my loss and invest in some 
more promising company? — L. Mc. 
N.,. Toronto. 

Despite a difficult year, 1952 earn- 
ings were $2.02 per share, and appear 
to be maintained this year. The 
present dividend of $1 seems assured. 
As this provides a yield of 7.7%, it 
appears that the stock has bottomed 
out here. Selling is not advised; a 


recovery to about 16 is possible. 


Bralorne Mines 


8 WHAT IS your opinion of Bralorne 
as a speculation at its present 
price of 4?—J.C.O., Edmonton. 


With the dividend suspended as a 
result of higher operating costs and 
lower income, Bralorne does not ap- 
pear to be an attractive vehicle for 
Speculation at the present time. The 
recent low of 3.80 has been reached 
after a long decline from the 1945 
high of 19!2. This is the lowest price 
recorded for the stock since 1933. 

The outlook for gold mining shows 
no signs of improvement, and unless 
there is a sudden (and surprising) 
decision to increase the price of gold, 
the prospects of a capital gain here 
seem very dim. 


Canadian Celanese 


WOULD YOL consider Canadian 


= Celanese a vood investment at 
the present market price of 32? What 
‘8S your opinion of its long range 
value?—C. R. M., Semans, Sask. 


The present difficulties that all 
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Canadian textile manufacturers are 
facing, due to over-capacity and the 
dumping of American textiles on the 
Canadian market, do not make tex- 
tile stocks attractive at the present 
time. 

The broad decline in Celanese, 
which has brought the stock to a new 
low of 29’ from the 1951 high of 
68, is apparently forecasting a reduc- 
tion in the dividend. The 1952 earn- 
ings of $2.41 per common share just 
covered the dividend of $2.40. 

Should the dividend revert to the 
1949 rate of $1.55, it seems likely 
that the stock will fall back into the 
19-2934 trading range it occupied 
then. From the long term view, with 
textile Over-capacity promising to be 
a chronic condition for a while, the 
stock does not appear to be a long- 
pull buy until the downtrend is com- 
pleted. Possibly around 22. 


Tungsten Corporation 


$ WILL YoU please say what, in 
your opinion, are the prospects 
of Tungsten Corporation of Canada? 
Would it be advisable to hold in 
anticipation of a long-term rise?— 
A.S., Niagara Falls. 

Due to the difficulties the company 
has encountered at its tungsten pro- 
perty in the Yellowknife area, where 
milling had to be halted due to high 
costs, and its recent venture into the 
Bancroft area of Ontario, where 17 
claims were acquired, it is difficult to 
consider this stock as anything but a 
speculation. 

The recovery from the low of 17 
to the recent price of 31 seems to be 
a product of speculative market ac- 
tion, and it is suggested that profits 
be taken. 


In Brief 


¥ KINDLY GIVE your 9%pinion on 
0 Lavalie Mines. How is its finan- 
cial standing? Is it worth accumutlat- 
ine?—A.A., Montreal. 

At last report the company had 
$45,000 cash. Accumulation ts not 
recommended. 


1 HAVE a holding of Consolidated 
Peak Oil shares. Would you advise 
selling it now?—W. S. T., Toronto. 


With reported reserve. of 7,370,000 
barrels of heavy crude and 136,000 
barrels of light crude and net income 
from production running at a rate ot 
$11,000 per month, the stock appears 
undervalued. We suggest you hold 


your stock. 


WOULD You have any information 
on Yukon Mines? Is any work being 
done there?—B.B., Woodstock, Ont. 

Last reports indicated diamond 
drilling was to be done on silver-lead 
showings in the Idaho Hill area this 
year; no results reported. 


WOULD you consider Model Oils an 
attractive buy at this time? 
—R.G., Vancouver 
No. 


Subscribers requesting information 
from Gold & Dross are asked to limit 
their queries to one company. We 
cannot undertake to review lists of 
W: PS. 


stocks. 


Watching 


Your 


investments 





Successtul investors not only select securities 


caretully in the first place, but continually check 


prevailing economic and investment conditions 


to see that their holdings are still appropriate. 


Investors wishing to keep in touch with invest- 


ments will find our June “Review and Securi- 


ties List’’ useful. The list contains quotations 


for 75 important Canadian Government and 


review of current business conditions. 


A copy of our June ‘**Review’’ 


Corporation security issues, together with a 


will 


be forwarded gladly on request to 
any of our offices. 





Wood, Gundy & Company 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 








Your 


Our London, England, office 
has the knowledge, 
experience and understanding 
required to handle your 
Estate, Tax and Investment 
interests overseas. 


ROYAL TRUST 


COMPANY 


Interests Overseas 















Consult us, 


or our London office 


at 3 St. James's Square 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 




































































































athome... 
durable 
magnesium 


antenna stands 
up to 
weathering. 


at work... 
magnesium 

suits modern 
design, improves 
portability 





at play... 
light, strong 
magnesium 
protects 
baseball 
players 





You find magnesium used 
more and more in the tools 
and appliances for modern 
living because it’s light, it’s 
durable, it's strong. 


vith: DOMAL/3., 
MAGNESIUM 


DOMINION MAGNESIUM LIMITED 
320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario 


DAVIS LEATHER 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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railroad. 


ness 


POKES 


¥ EVERYTHING ABOUT the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company ts en- 
ormous. Its size and growth would 
justity even the superlatives of Holly- 
makes the gigantic 
and knows nothing 


wood, which 
commonplace 
smaller than colossal. 

CPR’s according to last 
year’s annual report, are worth almost 
$2 billion; 
in Canada alone uses nearly 200,000 
miles of wire; its 1952 payroll (in- 
cluding 13,000 pensioners) was $297 


assets, 


its communication system 


million; and its worldwide operations, 
through =the subsidiary companies, 
take planes to Alaska, ships to Yoko- 
hama and cables to every point that 
can be reached by enterprise or 
electricity. 
William Allan 
(5S feet 82. Ins., 


Mather, a_ stocky 
180 Ibs.) engineer, 
who since 1948 has headed the 72- 
year-old company, has in some re- 
always been ahead of it. He 
at Oshawa on September 


just seven weeks before 


spects 
was born 
12, 1885 
the CPR’s last spike was driven at 
Craigellachie, BC, fulfilling the early 
dream of a railroad “from sea to sea.” 
And when he was a college student, 
he worked during the summer with 
Kenora- 


trees and 


a construction gang in the 
Winnipeg area, felling 
clearing the way for the expanding 
company’s double track. 

Four years after this summer work, 
Bill Mather joined CPR in the engi- 
neering department, became resident 
at Winnipeg in 1910, Super- 
intendent at Kenora and Medicine 
Hat and, bv the close of World War 
I, was General Superintendent of the 
big Saskatchewan district 

l p to this time, his job had been 


engineer 


a comparatively uncomplicated one, 
limited in its application and easily 
detinable. But from May, 1933, when 
he became Assistant to the Vice- 
president, the emphasis shifted from 
the operation of trains to the wider 
task of administration—and_ helping 
to secure a satisfactory return for the 
company on its huge investment. 
With a company of CPR’s size, 
this has been a formidable task, par- 
ticularly during the postwar trend of 
steadily increasing labor and material 
costs. But since taking office in 1948 
the new President has trimmed fixed 
for example, rent on leased 
roads and interest on funded debt— 
by $3.3 million, increased both traf- 
fic volume and trade rates, and kept 
expenses down by means of diesel 
locomotives and other technological 


charges 


advances. 

Last vear the CPR carried 10 mil- 
lion passengers, the Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines and Steamships (he is chair- 
man of both companies) a quarter of 
a million. It is no wonder that figures 
come easily to the engineer who still 
keeps a slide rule in his presidential 
desk. 

Away from that desk, he likes to 
shoot, fish and golf (“my 
consistently bad”) 


score 1s 
and has the typi- 
cal hunter's appetite for good food— 
with rare roast beef and Yorkshire 
pudding a particular favorite. 
Inevitably, other demands are made 
on his time; he is Honorary President 
of the Navy League of Canada, a 
Director of the Canadian Forestry 
Association and a Knight of Grace 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem. Two Honorary Doctorates have 
been conferred upon him in recent 








THE SUN IS EVERYWHERE 





THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD 


Robert P. Simpson, Manager for Canada 


15 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50c) per share on 
the Series ‘‘A'' 4% Cumulative Redeem- 
able Preferred Shares and a dividend 
of fifty-six and one quarter cents 


(56,c) on the Series ‘‘B’’ 412% Cu- 
mulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 
of the Company have been declared for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1953 
payable October 2, 1953 to sharehold- 
ers of record September 2, 1953. 
By Order of the Board. 
J. L. T. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, June 22, 1953. 





Certificate of Registry No. C 1414 has 
Victory 


been issued authorizing The 
Insurance Company Limited of London 
England, to transact in Canada _ the 
business of Real Property Insurance 
in addition to Fire Insurance, 
Transportation Insurance, Persona 
Property Insurance, and, in additior 
thereto, Civil Commotion Insurance 


Earthquake Insurance, Falling Aircraf? 


Insurance, Hail Insurance, Impact b) 
Vehicles Insurance, Limited or Inheren 
Explosion Insurance, Sprinkler Leak 
age Insurance, Water Damage Insur 
ance and Windstorm Insurance, limite 
to the insurance of the same propert) 
as is insured under a policy of Fir 
Insurance of the company, for whic! 
it is already registered, limited to th: 
business of reinsurance only. V. R 
Willemson has been appointed Chie 
Agent. 





BURNS & CO. LIMITED 
Dividend Notice 


The third quarterly dividend of 
50c a share on Class “A” and “B” 
shares of Burns & Co. Limited will 
be paid on July 29th, 1953, to all 
shareholders of record as of July 
8th, 1953. 

National Trust Company Limited 
is the Transfer Agent with offices 
at Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Vancouver 

BURNS & CO LIMITED, 


R. J. Dinning, 
President. 
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irs—Doctor of Laws and Doctor 
Civil Law from the University of 
estern Ontario and Bishop’s Col- 
ge, respectively. 
4 He was married in 1925 and has 
* «yo children, a married son, David, 
orking as an engineer at Kapaskas- 
ng, and Jane, a McGill graduate. 
‘For success, he has his own recipe: 
* ‘If any young fellow asked me, I 
> would tell him to concentrate on 
earning everything in connection 
vith his work so that his superiors 









Solution of Problem No. 20 


1.R-QBS, Kt6; 2.R-BI, Kt any or 
KxKt; 3.R-BI mate. 1.R-QB5, B-Kt6; 
2.R-B6, B any or KxKt; 3.R-B2 or 
B6 mate accordingly. 1.R-QBS5, 
KxKt; 2.R-B3ch, K-B5; 3.R-B4 mate. 

Solution of F. S. Ensor’s restricted 
Qs fantasy is: 1.Q-K1 (or Bl); 
2.Q-KR1; 3.Q (R1)-Ktl; 4.Q (Kt1)- 
Bl; 5.Q (QBI1)-K1; 6.Q-RIch; 
7.Q (K1)-Ktl mate. Black’s moves 
are all forced. “CENTAUR.” 





Cult of the Mediocre 


We like the little undisturbing things, 

The trivial platitude, the kindly lie; 

Not the stark truth that cuts and sears 
and stings, 

Hurting to heal, dwarfing to magnify. 

Greatness is suspect; we from gran- 
deur turn 

As from a taint, to breathe a heavier 
alr; 

For ecstasy exhausts, God’s fires burn, 


And comfortable dullness is our 


prayer. 
The prophet who declares God's 
holiness, 
Our falling from His glory and His 
grace 


Is still unpopular, we rather press 

About the one who saves our sordid 
face. 

And though mob violence we now 
decry, 

We stop our ears while they shout: 
Crucify! GRACE IRWIN 


i ee 
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come to him when they want any- 
thing done.” 
JOHN WILCOCK 


Chess Problem 


% CLASSIFICATION of half-pin prob- 

lems is fundamentally a very 
simple matter. They may be divided 
according to the direction of the line 
of pin, the kind of black pieces that 
constitute the half-pin pair, and their 
respective distances from the black 
King on that line. Alain White men- 
tions 235 possibilities for the lateral 
matrix and 116 for the diagonal, be- 
sides the different sub-relationships 
where black Pawns are involved and 
the line of pin is changed from the 
vertical to the horizontal, or from 
above the black King to below him 
on the board. 

Half-pins are also divided into the 
heterogeneous type in which they are 
different. Generally, heterogeneous 
half-pinners are the most complex. 


Problem No. 21, by G. C. Alvey. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 





= 


White—Thirteen Pieces. 

White to play and mate in two. 

Many elements have been com- 
bined with half-pin two-movers. Our 
/Alvey example above presents the two 
stypes mentioned with a number of 
especial features, and is perhaps the 
finest specimen extant. Generally 
‘simple half-pinning play is mostly re- 
Mained where two or more pairs of 
half-pinned pieces are combined, as 
Mn the following by B. Malmstrom, 
here no less than six black pieces 
sare halt-pinned: 
= White: K on QR7; Q on KB?2; 
es on QR4 and KR4; Bs on QKt2 
end KRI; Kts on QI and K7; Ps on 
@Q2. Q6 and K2. Black: K on KS; 





on KKtS; Rs on QBS and KKt7; 
BS on KBS; Kts on QKt5 and KB6; 


Fs on QB3 and Q2. Mate in two. 
ey-move 1.Q-B5, waiting. The com- 
mpiete half-pin mates follow RxQ, 


TK'-Q6, RxP any, BxP (7) and Q-Kt4. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


bring imbortout sovings to these looding Conadion combonies 


THE BANK OF TORONTO 
finds the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic a timesaver from the 
mechanical and personnel 
standpoints for posting of 
current accounts and savings 
accounts, and for journal- 
izing. Quieter operation is a 
feature popular with statt and 
customers. Based on experi- 
ence with the first models 
purchased, The Bank ot 
Toronto is increasing its use 
of this new style of machine 








CANADA CEMENT COM- 
PANY, LIMITED have bene 
tited considerably trom the 
speed and ease of operation ot 
their Burroughs Sensimatics 
on Accounts Receivable, 





Business big and small throughout Canada is finding 
that Burroughs Sensiriatics are the sure answer to 
lower cost accounting. Applicable to a wide range of 
accounting operations, Burroughs Sensimatic account- 
ing machines increase speed and accuracy. And Sensi- 
matic simplicity permits even new operators to do 
expert work, faster, <lmost immediately. For full in- 
formation, just call your Burroughs man today, or 
write to Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroughs 


Burroughs 
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T. H. ESTABROOKS CO., 
LIMITED says: ‘We are 
astonished at the ease and 
speed of operation of our 
Sensimatics. They have 
proved to be most satis- 
factory and make us proud 
of our investment. We 
strongly recommend the 
Burroughs Sensimatic to 





2 anyone looking for speed, 

i flexibility, accuracy and 

5 ease of operation in a 

4 l 

Ep bookkeeping machine 

bE 

me SS 

‘ AYERST, McKENNA & 

B HARRISON LIMITED, 

i national phar-aaceutical 

2 manufacturers, report that 

e Burroughs Sensimatics 
with original ledger and 

, statement on Accounts 

i Receivable have proved 
both speedy and flexible 
DOMINION OXYGEN 
COMPANY LIMITED 
apply the Sensimatics to a 
variety of machine applica 
tions, including Accounts 
Receivable, Payroll and 
Monthly Billing. Inter 
changeable control panels 

m provide machine flexibility 

3 on all jobs 

id 








Bunnougls Sensimatic 
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A FEW PROGRESSIVE 
CONSERVATIVE 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


4 (' | i 
Confederation 

Acquisition of Canadian West 

First Immigration Act 

North West Mounted Police 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

Uniforin and Universal Male Franchise 
Modern Banking System 

Civil Service Commission 

Canadian Control of Foreign Policy 

First Recognition of Trade Unions 

First Labour Man as Labour Minister 
Compensation for Federal Employees 
Canadian National Railways 

Principle of Old Age Pensions 
| Votes for Women 
| Veterans’ Benefits and Pensions 
| Diplomatic Representation Abroao 

| National Housing Act 
| Farm Marketing Act 
| 
| 
} 
























Canadian Travel Bureau 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
Canadian Wheat Board 
Recognition of Federal Responsibility 
to Unemployed 
Bank of Canada 
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has played a decisive role in shaping the destiny 


GS > 1867 the Progressive Conservative Party 
of Canada. 


‘‘Our aim,”’ said Sir John Macdonald almost a 
hundred years ago, ‘‘should be to enlarge the bounds 
of our party so as to embrace every person desirous 
of being counted as a progressive Conservative and 
who will join us in a series of measures to put an end 
to the corruption which has ruined the present 
government...” 

The Progressive Conservative party has adhered 
unbrokenly to this creed of its founder: has been the 
instrument through which Canada has made its 
greatest material and social gains, inspiring and 
initiating most of those things which comprise the 
best of our Canadian way of life. 


The Progressive Conservative Party makes 
proud claim to such achievements as the first recog- 
nition of labour’s right to organize, acceptance of the 
principle of old age and other pensions, the appoint- 
ment of the first trade union man as Minister of 
Labour, the establishment of unemployment insur- 
ance, of federal assistance for housing, of aid to the 
provinces and municipalities for relief of unemploy- 
ment. 

The Progressive Conservative Party brought 
into being—in the teeth of violent opposition from 
opponents—the Canadian Pacific Railway, welding 
together our weak and scattered Provinces, and in 
later years took the measures which resulted in the 
Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Broad- 


Piper 
ee 
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casting Corporation, the flying fields of the Trans- 
Canada Airways, the ‘Bank of Canada, and the 
public ownership of hydro. 


i 







HISTORY OF CANADA 






Now comes a time of crisis in our public life. 
Too long hold on office has brought to the present 
Government a lust for power, arrogance and com- 
placency, aloofness from the common man, con- 
tempt for the people’s representatives in Parliament, 
carelessness and inefficiency in the handling of public 
monies, a callous disregard for burdens placed upon 
our people, and especially upon our workers, by 
taxes resulting largely from extravagance and waste. 


The Progressive Conservative Party, challenged 
by such evil, reaffirms its old beliefs in the trust and 
integrity of office; re-states its determination to 
restore efficiency and honesty to the public service; 
pledges itself to restore the supremacy of Parliament 
and to reduce those unnecessary taxes which mean, 
for so many, want and distress amid plenty. 


To all who believe that all is not well in the 
conduct of affairs at Ottawa, and that a quarter of a 
century is too long for rule by a single party, the 
Progressive Conservative Party brings reminder that 
it is the only party through which remedial action 
may be obtained and that it stands prepared and 
equipped to resume its historic role of rescuing 
Canada from crisis. 


In conviction that our duty is clear and urgent 
at this hour, we ask your support and counsel in the 
task that lies ahead. 


the Progressive Conservative party of Canada 
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Rouchon, Pa 


EVENING elegance in a wild mink stole, created by Max Reby, Paris. 





Conversation Pieces: 


‘ OLOISTS and songs we would like to have on records: 
S Sault Ste. Marie-born Doreen Hulme, singing 

! Love That Man For Sure, as heard 

in last week’s production by the CBC of the 

Canadian musical, Bonanza; Conrad Thibault, singing C'est 
Vagnifique, from the New York hit, Can-Can, as he did 

in his recent night-club premiere in Montreal; James Hawthorne, 
Peterborough-born U.S. success, singing When You Walk in 

the Room, from Up in Central Park, as he sang it 

in his first professional appearance back home in Canada, with 


Toronto’s Melody Fair. 


If you are single, travelling on the continent, and want to be 
left alone, there is advice for you in Florence Teets’s 

She's Going Abroad (Smithers and Bonellie): “Borrow your 
grandmother’s diamond and wear it on your third finger, left 


hand. An engaged girl is ‘off limits’ to most European men.” 


Vancouver has a girl on a polo team. She is Audrey Stevens, 
and she hopes that next July she will be playing with or against 
the Duke of Edinburgh, when he comes to the city for the 


British Empire Games. 


The new movie, Melba, should remind you that melba toast and 
peach melba (is it still served?) were named in honor 


of the great diva. 


New officers: Dr. Marjorie Bennett, of Winnipeg, elected President 
of the Federation of Medical Women of Canada; Mrs. Ryrie 
Smith, of Toronto, elected President of the national council YWCA 
of Canada: Mrs. D. Cargill Southam, re-elected President 

of the Montreal branch of the National Ballet Guild of Canada; 
Emma Bothwell, of Ottawa, installed as President of the Rebekah 
Assembly branch, IOOF Grand Lodge of Ontario 


London, England, reports interest in jet—not the airborne kind, 
but the 19th-century popular jewellery. Necklace and earring 


sets that combine jet with crystal are dramatic. 


A bulletin from the Department of National Health and 
Welfare: breakfast should consist of one-third of the whole 


day’s nourishment. 


Lynn Hilton, of Vancouver, is the first woman elected to the 


council of the BC Pharmaceutical Association. 


We are hearing a lot about the new textile substance, Pellon. 
It is a smooth interfacing that was developed in Europe 

and is now being used everywhere. Looking like a cross betweer 
kidskin and velvet, Pellon is a blend of pure wool or rayon 

fibres, fused into a fabric. It is used to keep a sleeve or a bow 


crisp and flaring, or a skirt in a bouffant shape. 


To set her hair, Cleopatra used a heavy application of Nile 
River mud, pinning the curls into place with a 


polished stick. 


Weddings: Sylvia Ruth Mackenzie, daughter of Dr. Chalmers 
Jack Mackenzie, former chairman of the National Research 
Council, Ottawa, to Dr. Stanley Mercer, formerly of Belfast, 
Northern Ireland; Margaret Anne Ness, granddaughter of the 
Hon. R. R. Ness, MPP, of Howick, Que., to Murray R. 

Warnica, of Barrie, Ont.; Jean Margaret Johnson, daughter of 
Air Marshal G. O. Johnson, of Ottawa, to Frank John Wright, 
of Toronto; Elizabeth Bell-Irving, daughter of Air Commodore 
A. D. Bell-Irving, of Vancouver, to Diarmuid O’Cadlaigh, of 


Dublin, Ireland. 


Ann Sharp, of Lookout Point, Ont., is the new Ontario 
Ladies’ Golf champion. Last year’s winner, Marlene Stewart, 
was not present to defend her title, being busy winning 


laurels in Britain. 


Why is it that summer dresses always look so much more alike 


than do winter coats? 
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FROM left to right 
Josephine Phelan, of 
Toronto, 

author of Vhe Ardent 
Exile; short 

story writer Vinia 
Hoogstraten, of 
Winnipeg, 

Maida Parlow French, 
of Toronto, ho 
wrole 

Boughs Bend Over. 
magazine 

writer Olive Staebler 
of Kitchener, Ont 


MARJORIE WILKINS CAMPBELI (left). of Torent 
author of Ontario; prolific: writ 

Frances Shelley Wees, who has ji 

finished a new novel at her us! 
breakneck speed; Marjor: 

Freeman Camphell (right), of Hamilt 

author of Holbrook of the S: 
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Pi ene p 1 of Ashley and Crip 
IN ys group, from left to right, are: standing, novelist Thomas Raddall, of Liverpool, NS; ver 
Madge Macheth, of Ottawa, Isabelle Hughes, of Toronto, whose most recent novel is Lore a 
Telforth; seated, magazine writer lsabel LeBourdais, of Toronto; novelist Germaine Gueévrem 
of Montreal, author of the award-winning The Outlander; Jan Hilliard, of Toronto, who wr 
the Leacock Medal-winning The Salt-Box; magazine writer Kathleen Strange, of Winnipeg; © 1d 
Jean Sweet, of Saint John, NB, collaborator on This is New Brunswick 
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JOAN RIGBY 





104 BLOOR STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


y 
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Bridal Department, 
KI. 9549 


Accessory Department, 
MI. 7636 


Store, Ml. 4969 





MOULTON 


COLLEGE Estabiished 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
TORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE I TO XIilI 


Central Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratories 
Well Equipped Gymnasium 
Secretarial Course 


School Re-opens Sept 10th 


For illustrated brochure, write 
the Principal 1-2 


Miss Marion V. Royce, M.A. 
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WHITBY, ONTARIO 











Residential and 
Day School for Girls, 





near Toronto. Grades | 







| to 13 and Vocational. 





Valuable entrance 






scholarships. Write 





for prospectus. 






REV. S. L. OSBORNE 
B. A., B.D., Mus. D., 
Principal 
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3 SUMMER is salad time. We asked 

a few of the women at the Cana- 
dian Authors’ meeting in Toronto 
what they liked in the way of 
a salad and if they had any special 
recipe for salad dressing. We pass 
along some of the combinations. 

Sea food was a popular choice. 
Marjorie Wilkins Campbell and Jan 
Hilliard are partial to lobster salads. 
Mrs. Campbell makes a dressing for 
hers of equal portions of “Miracle 
Whip” and catsup. Miss Hilliard uses 
an ordinary dressing, but doubles the 
quantity of mustard. “It adds a zip.” 

Marjorie Freeman Campbell pre- 
fers shrimps and salad greens. Her 
dressing for the greens: 2 cup chili 
sauce whipped into | cup boiled dress- 
ing. Another dressing for greens 
comes from Jean Sweet, who com- 
bines lemon juice and oil (twice as 
much lemon), with a little sugar, a 
pinch of thyme and salt. 

Madge Macbeth likes an avocado 
salad, with Russian dressing, to which 
she adds, in the cooking stage, three 
drops of soya sauce and a lit:le Tar- 
ragon vinegar. Frances Shelley Wees 
says she would prefer not tc eat at 


all in the summer, and just live on 
iced coffee. But since that is not prac- 
tical, she eats greens but just with 
Tarragon vinegar, no dressing. 

A fruit salad was Amabel King’s 
choice. She makes a special dressing, 
with | tbsp. mayonnaise, | tsp. lemon 
juice, 42 tsp. sugar and about “% tsp. 
salt. She beats them with a fork until 
they are well mixed. Portions are 
for two people. 

Not a salad, but just plain toma- 
toes, is the favorite hot weather fare 
of Kathleen Strange. She prefers 
them in the French way, with a 
chopped parsley garnish. Incidentally, 
Mrs. Strange flew back from Paris 
just in time for thé convention. 

Isabelle Hughes avoids salads — 
they give her indigestion. She pre- 
fers warm food, and a favorite dish 
is “Porcupine,” in which minced beef 
and raw rice are cooked together 
and served with tomato sauce. 

Nothing to do with salads, but in- 
teresting as an appetizer, was the cold 
drink that Isabel LeBourdais men- 
tioned. She mixes equal amounts of 
tomato and orange juice. 

MARGARET NEss 


X Marks The Spot 


By Louis AND DoROTHY CRERAR 


ACROSS 


Where M.P.s take refuge? (9, 6) 

25. Certainly not Bennett and Church- 

Hh. CF. 6) 

10. I'm in reverse, but keep mum about 
it. (7) 

11. Rain of abuse. (7) 

12. Pardon me if I do. Mr. Buttinsky. (| 

13. Minister of the Interior? 4) 

15. AS a matter of taste, the dance loses 
nothing. (4) 

16. Shift gears. (5) 

18. It might be easy as pie to get this 
color. (5) 

19,1 down. Such a State ve're all in! 
(4, 7) 

21. He went to the country, but never 
sketched. (4) 

24. Oodles ‘n’ oodles in the soup. (7) 

25. See 9 

27. A bridge for the army? (7) 

28. Is the minister of this always ‘high’? 
(a) 

29. It was logical that this placed Ike in 

the House. (7, 8) 


DOWN 


1. See 19 across. 
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. But it wasn’t Love’s that lost the last 
29 in Britain. (5) 

. Paradoxically they hope to win 9 votes 
in the coming 29. (6) 

a ty ase on this? Only on stage! 
(4, 3) 

. A Pilgrim’s Progress by Bunion? (7) 

. For them no rest as a governing 19 
across. (8) 

7. By this dairy product, one might 
imagine the Oder flows through this 
Belgian Province. (9) 

8. Working parts of the 19 across—the 1 
down al 19 across. (7) 

14. This should cause a boom in defence 
production. (9) 

17. Just tumble? On the contrary it’s an 
exhibition. (4, 4) 

i8. What your purse may become at the 
beach. (7) 

19. Though eighteenth century, he has 
only lately emerged as a second Pepys 
(7) 

20. Grosvenor was, Willow willow waly. (7) 
2. In the direction of Parliament's Social 
Credit? (7) 

23. Acid of 4. (6) 

26. It’s surprising that in this state you 

and I get on, by the sound of it. (5) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. See 31 
5. See 32 
9. See 31 
10. Pellet 
11. Befell 
12. Elevator 
13, 18, 23. Eye-dropper 
14. Edison 
17. Yank 
18. See 13 
21,5 down 
fingers 
23. See 13 
26. Startled 
28. Dropsy 
29. Bullet 
30. Lovelier 
31, 1, 9. What goes up 
must come down 
32, 5 across. Riding 
for a fall 
DOWN 
Progeny 3. Uneven 
Troll 5. See 21 


2 
4 
6. Rupee 7. Fallacy 
8 


-» WwW NH 


aw 


Butter- 


Lie down 
5. Dub 16. Née 
19. Retouch 20. Partlet 
22. Toddles 24. Epstein 
25. Boiled 27. Lotto 
28. Diver (269) 


VISIT THE 
ROCKIES 


SPIRAL 
TUNNELS 


Now smooth, easy-riding Diesel 
trains speed you in extra comfort 
through the Canadian Rockies... 
into a world of mile-high holiday 
fun. Relax in Banff 
Springs Hotel or Chateau Lake 
Louise... or enjoy “roughing it 
in comfort” at Canadian Pacific 


luxury at 


mountain lodges ...at the Emerald 
Lake Chalet, Yoho Valley, Lake 
Wapta, Lake O’Hara and Moraine 
Lake lodges. Plan now to make 
this your “Canadian Rockies” year! 


Information and reservations from any 


Canadian Pacific office or your travel agent. 





























the beginning of the course, he didn’t ging g g 
( the First Rule of the Sea North Sea, the Baltic and up the Gulf 
is, never spit to windward) of Finland 
and could hardly tell a spar from a In case you are interested, he is dress- 


know 





Films 





Vow J oyager! 


roo can learn to sail! 


Gable learns in ten easy lessons. At his little 
and then in ¢ 
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However, by merely making ed for 
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use of his spare time from newspaper 
Never Let Me Go, Clark work, he is able before long to take 


raging gale through the 


Established 1894 
DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


From Kindergarten to University Entrance 
Curriculum modernized to meet today’s educa- 
tional needs. Spacious buildings set in 35 acres of 
beautiful grounds. Usual school subjects including 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Physical Training 


Write: THE PRINCIPAL, MISS CATHERINE STEELE, M.A. 
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a worthy ybiective 
makes savin g effective 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


yachting cap and a _ turtle-neck 
sweater. He looks resolute, mature, 
and wonderful. 

The North Sea gale isn’t the worst 
thing he encounters, naturally. Just 
off the Red-held coast his little craft 
is boarded by Soviet investigators, 
who are curious to know what he is 
up to. He gets out of this difficulty 
by drinking the boarding party under 
the table, and at this point the picture 
supplies a handy hint for anyone who 
may find himself in the same predica- 
ment. You simply take a preliminary 
drink of something that coats the 
stomach lining and prevents the vodka 
from penetrating. Unfortunately, the 
studio neglects to supply the formula 
for this preventative, but I imagine 
that it is something like a quick-drying 
shellac. 

I realize that so far I seem to have 
left out the main body of the plot. 
“Just mail it anvway and send the 
body later,” Groucho Marx once ad- 
vised under similar circumstances. I 
feel, however, that this would be un- 
fair to the reader, so let’s dig our 
way a little further into script. The 
reason that Clark Gable is cruising 
about the Baltic coast-line is this: 
he hopes to rescue his bride, a Rus- 
sian ballerina (Gene Tierney) from 
the clutch of the Kremlin. She, it 
seems, is playing a one-night stand 
in Tallinn, and the plan is to have 
her duck out after the final curtain, 
throw herself into the Gulf of Fin- 
land and just swim out tll she meets 
up with Clark Gable, a prospect that 
could stimulate even a poor swimmer. 

Something goes wrong, however, 
and he has to go ashore to rescue 
her—a plan that is immensely com- 
plicated by the fact that the ballet 
performance is a full-dress affair, and 
Hero Gable is wearing nothing but his 
under-pants. He gets round this by 
pinching from a handy _ bath-house 
the full-dress uniform of a Army 
Medical Corps Colonel. As it turns 
out, however, this is no solution, since 
he is presently dragged out of the 
auditorium to supply first aid to a 
distinguished ballet - lover who has 
something in his eye. “Just hold one 
side of the nose and blow,” the im- 
personator advises, and the ballet- 
lover follows instructions and gets 
instant relief. (Since this particular 
form of therapy absolutely never 
works, I regard this as a rather weak 














point in the plot.) Anyway, this at- 
tention entitles the hero to a front 
sea in the beneficiary’s box, and when 
Dancer Tierney comes on and sees 
him sitting there she faints dead 
away. After that, it is just a matter 
of leaping on the stage, snatching her 
up and heading for the Gulf of Fin- 
land. 
oa 

I can’t tell you why, with the 
NKVD swarming over the waterfront, 
the chase should suddenly have been 
called off. Possibly there had been 
word from the Kremlin that the flee- 
ing ballerina was no great asset to the 
national ballet anyway. Miss Tierney’s 
ballet demonstrations seem to support 
this theory. 

I guess that is all I can tell you 
about Never Let Me Go, except that 
for quite a spell there I thought it 
never would. 

The Blue Gardenia, starring Ann 
Baxter and Richard Conte, was direct- 
ed by Fritz Lang. As a rule Director 
Lang’s name on the credit list is 
some guarantee of distinction, but it 
looks as though his talent had failed 
him here. At any rate, the teenager 
beside me was able to call most of 
the directorial shots anywhere from 
three minutes to half an hour before 
they appeared on the screen. 

The heroine (Ann Baxter) is a 
fanciful girl who likes to celebrate 
her birthday with candle-light and 
champagne, all arranged about the 
photograph of her fiance, absent in 
Korea. When his letter proves him 
faithless — on her birthday night. 
naturally—she goes off on a bender 
with an artist acquaintance, who ends 
up on the floor at the close of the 
evening, with his head smashed in by 
a poker. The heroine, a nice gir! 
even when shockingly tight, could 
hardly have been capable of such 
deed, but the real culprit wasn’t hard 
to place. In fact, my teenager had 
her spotted before you could snap a 
shutter. Miss Baxter gives a consist- 
ently morose performance, but it is 
hard to tell which was weighing more 
heavily on her spirit, her predicament 
or her script. 

By the Light of the Silvery Moor 
has a number of nice old tunes— 
Just One Girl, My Town Is A One 
Horse Town, and Be My Little Baby 
Bumble Bee. These, with Doris Day 
and Gordon MacRae to sing them 
are its chief assets. The story, 
turn of the century family comedy 
is aS sweet and wholesome as a straw 
berry sundae, and not much more 
stimulating. Mary Lowrey Ross 
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A Residential 
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Lighter Side 


Happy Lower Orders 


8 DORCAS, THE CAT of a friend of 
mine, is the daughter of our cat 
ilu. Lulu is dead whjte, Dorcas 
sure black, but otherwise they Icok 
ry much alike. They have the same 
shape, sleek yet spare, and rather 
{-yyptian in outline and feeling. They 
e both born sidewalk superintend- 
nts. 
The other day my friend rang up 
(0 announce that Dorcas was preg- 
nant. “What do I do about it?” she 


isked. 
“What do you do about it?” I said, 
startled. 


“I mean, do I take her to the vet- 
erinary’s for a physical checkup?” 
my friend asked. 

I said not to worry about Dorcas, 
who would take care of everything, 
ind tidy up afterwards. My friend 
said that it was really her husband 
who was doing the worrying. “He gets 
nervous watching her climb up and 
down trees.” 

“You ought to see her mother!” 
I said. 

Lulu, even in the final stage of 
pregnancy, is quite capable of climb- 
ing all over the outside of the house. 
She shins up the horse chestnut tree, 
then leaps from roof-top to bay- 
window ledge to veranda roof. Once 
| saw her miss her footing and, in 
the wild instant before recovery, hang 
by one claw, an impressive silhouette 
between railing and verandah line. 
She had her family that evening, with 
no fuss, and complete success. 

“Just don’t sit up with her,” I said 
to Dorcas’s owner. 

Iwo other friends had spent a 
harassing night sitting up with their 
pet spaniel Chloe, who was having 


» her first litter. They hovered over her 


for hours, filled with solicitude, an- 


» guish, and, as the night wore on, with 


| whisky. It was all over by dawn, 

When they tottered off to bed, more 
» dead than alive. Chloe, by this time 
* the mother of nine puppies, remain- 
Sed as fresh as a daisy. 

The current obstetrical theory is 
that expectant mothers (on the human 
level) should learn to relax and ac- 
/ cept the coming phenomenon as part 
/of the benevolent order of nature. 
It might be a sensible idea for the 
owners of cats and dogs to adopt the 
same tranquillizing attitude and learn 
to take it easy, like their pets. 

The lower animals, to be sure, 
Shave one immense advantage. They 
Be don't need to practise relaxation. 

> They were born with it. As a result 
3 § they are never, in the nervous human 

P sense, “expectant.” Experience is 
Born with them, and each experience 
lapses into blankness the moment it 
his Over. 

It is true that in the weeks before 
Pher family arrives, our cat Lulu in- 
Byestig zates every corner of the house, 
pith special attention to drawers and 


ileal ns BETES ashi 


@hat-boxes. She operates on pure in- 
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stinct, resolute but dim, and when the 
time comes invariably selects a spot 
that has never occurred to anyone, 
or even, till the last possible moment, 
to Lulu herself—an abandoned doll- 
carriage in the attic, an open _posi- 
tion in the middle of a bed, on one 
occasion in the laundry tubs. 

When Lulu investigates the kitchen 
garbage can, which she does with 
care and thoroughness, she is not 
interested in the effect of high-calcium 
diet on bone structure. She is inter- 
ested in the haddock spine left from 
lunch. The haddock spine disposed 
of, she usually hurries away to chase 
George, the putative father, off the 
premises. This activity combines high 
emotional tension with violent exer- 
cise, and would certainly be deplored 
by any standard pre-natal manual. 
It never does Lulu any harm. 

The first thing in the morning, 
Lulu and Minnie hurry into the 
kitchen, usually from opposite doors. 
Before they have their breakfast, how- 
ever, and even after it is served, they 
pause for a brief period of communi- 
cation. It is curious and sometimes 
oddly disturbing to see them standing 
there motionless, nose to nose. Some- 
thing passes between them which is 
niether greeting nor exchange, grace 
nor convention, friendship nor en- 
mity, but an obscure form of cat- 
communication, profoundly abstract. 
When it is over, they separate and 
settle down to breakfast at adjacent 
saucers. 


E I AM Certain on one point, how- 
ever: their communication has 
nothing whatever to do with that irre- 
sistible feminine topic, obstztrics. The 
subject is beyond the experience of 
Minnie, an amiable neuter whom we 
rescued from a cat-hotel last spring, 
and who promptly had a_ nervous 
breakdown. Affection. for which Min- 
nie has a consuming appetite, eventu- 
ally set this condition rizht, and it 
then passed out of her experience as 
completely as though it had never 
happened, just as Lulu’s obstetrical 
experience passes out of hers the in- 
stant she administers the first lick to 
the final kitten. 

She has had at least a dozen fami- 
lies in her lifetime; and each one, 
as it arrives, is a fresh and astonish- 
ing experience. When we go down 
to admire them, Lulu leans back and 
stares up at us, her eyes swimming 
with a confused and foolish rapture. 

Happy lower orders! They don’t 
have to have high protein - calcium 
diet, hospitalization schemes, or exer- 
cises in natural relaxation. They 
don’t need blood-tests, Rh. tests or 
means tests. They can produce their 
little ones without thought of the 
future, and then when the time comes, 
drop them out of consciousness with- 
out any recollection of the past. 

Mary Lowrey Ross 
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The high quality you enjoy in 
“Black & White” is achieved by 
patient years of maturing 
selected Scotch whiskies and 
blending them in the special 
“Black & White” way. Steadily 
increasing demand for this fine 
Scotch is the measure of its 


excellence — and its popularity. 
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ISSUE Of SATURDAY NIGHI 
July 10, 1937, featured such 
and divertissements as “Did 
Stevenson Visit British Colum 
‘Light At Evening” (an essay) 
by Audrey Alexandra Brown; “World 
Ot Neurotics”; “Romance Of Nickel” 
id “Overdone Politeness’, by P. W 
Luce Ihe Front 
on What The Think, the 
Nova Scotia Elections, Judges Mix 
ing in Politics, On Reading Poetry, 
argument with J. Lb. Gat 
oOvel 


Hitles 


fy THI 

lol 
diversions 
R. 1 


Page editorialized 


Lawyers 


ind had an 


vin of the London Observer his 


lukewarm feelings tot and 
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ture Stranger, Was de- 
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yathology pictures : 


Harding and Basil Rathbone; the 
tormer looked like every man’s dream 
ot a housewife, and the latte ke 
the guy you'd want the least to go ot 
with Vour sistel 

[he first page of the second section 
of the magazine was given over to 
picture layout’ of Canadian authors 
ittending the 1937 Canadian Authors 
Convention. The captions under the 
photographs bore such old tamilia 
names as J. M. Gibbon, B K. Sand 
well, Leshe Gordon Barnard, Si 
Charles G. D. Roberts Madge Mac 


‘ 


Beth, Dr. Pelham Edgar, and Howard 


\ngus Kennedy. There were no pho 
ovraphs of such well-known Cana 
dian writers of the dav as Morley 
Callaghan and Mazo de la Roche \s 
natter of tact, the photos reminded 
s ral nost € idan authors [ 
conventions nd to have an average 
ve much highe wan that of Can 
dian authors in general, not onlv in 
we Vea 937 but in all vears. Per 
haps the explanation is that most 
young authors (a) are busy author 
ie (Dp) iS int illo d to vO to CONnVen 
tions, or (Cc don't Ike mixing with 
rte 1uthors, especially the conven 
on-attending tvpe 
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ooks recommended for July reading 
Wire AO De 1g tne spective 
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igo This Week 


Vight 


titles of Pedlar’s Progress and A Ped- 
Pack. These titles seem to us to 
be representative of the year 1937, 
for it was one of the depression years 
which saw the pedlar reach his numer- 
zenith in North America. House- 
those days disconnected 
bought English bull- 
placed restrictive (and often- 
insulting) signs on their front 
to no avail. The pedlars of 
notions, encyclope- 


lar’s 


ical 
holders in 
their doorbells, 
dogs, 
times 
gates, all 


kitchen gadgets, 


dias, waterless cookers and vacuum 
cleaners, were a hardy and hungry 


breed who tripped over each other as 


they made their way down residential 
Streets, and the only “No” they took 
for an answer was the twenticth one. 


In their doggedness and perseverance 
they have their postwar counterparts 
in the Jehovah's Witnesses. 

The Wallaceburg bathroom fixture 
people ran weekly ads in SATURDAY 
NiGHt in 1937, each depicting a beau- 
tiftul unclothed model stepping into, 
What looks to us like an 
bit of delectable 
advertising so intrigued us that we 
forgot we were perusing 


or out of, 


empty bath. This 


momentarily 


the July LO issue and leafed through 
all the issues for the next six months, 
finding our Wallaceburg siren more 





beautiful each week. Had we been 
round these parts that vear we 
NOUIG Nave yurchased a vear’s sub- 
scription t e magazine merely to 
catch veek glimpse of Our Lady 
e B: 
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by the 30-39 year group, then 20-2: 
50-59, and finally by those over 60, 
Accidents were the chief cause of 
death, with automobile deaths pr.- 
dominating. Next came pneumoni.- 
influenza, with heart disease a clove 
third. Other causes of first year deat! s 
were appendicitis, cancer, cerebr :) 
hemorrhage, septicemia, nephritis ar d 
tuberculosis. Having just entered tie 
40-49 age group, we are certain \ 
glad that our insurance is paid u», 
but after reading the list of thin:s 
that could happen to us, our joy ‘s 
not wholly unrestrained. 

In the Financial section puncit 
Walter Lippmann, a man who his 
made some shaky prophecies in his 
day, asked “Is CIO Slipping?” He 
answered his own question in a de- 
cided affirmative, and backed it up 
with the news that the plain people 
were behind Tom Girdler of Republic 
Steel in his goon-squad fights with 
the CIO. That wasn’t the way we re- 


member it being at all, but we'll let 
that pass. However, we would like to 


ask Mr. Lippmann today what he 
thinks about his prediction, seeing 
that the CIO multiplied its member- 
ship in the vears following 1937. 
The London Letter reported the 
death of the English playwright, J. M 
Barrie, who had died in mid- June 
and quoted his friend, G. B. Shaw, 
as saving, “Barrie had a good long 


life. He had said everything he wai 
ed to say, and now he is dead. I sup- 
pose I shall be dead shortly 


Which proves that G. B. Shaw, 

1937, was as unsuccessful a prognos- 
ticator about his own death as Lipp- 
mann was about the CIO. The tennis 
season had begun at Wimbledon be- 
fore a crowd of 25,000 people, but 
the London Letter said that this 
would not result in the entire season 
being the moneymaker that such 

opening crowd seemed to predict. 


8 PORTS OF UALL Was given over 
entirely to an historical treatise 


on Victoria, BC, 
75th 


then celebrating its 
Other coun- 
news was that a drought in 
had been extended by 
a heat wave that had sent tempera- 
tures to over 110 degrees in the shade 
in that province; wheat prices ad 
vanced in Winnipeg; 300 Doukhobors 
Nelson, BC, to protest 
1e jailing of their leader, Peter Vere- 
gin; and the Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mated that there were over one n 
still on direct or 


anmiversary as a city. 
v-wide 


Saskatchewan 


marched on 


lion Canadians 
direct relief. 

A letter from Arthur B. Purvis, tie 
Chairman of the National Empk 
ment Commission, to the Brien Co 
mittee in Montreal, laid down tie 
principle that, “unemployment 
should be given where it is dem¢ 
strated bevond that une 
ployment is in question.” 

And with that example of gove 
mental gobbledygook bouncing arou 
in our head, we'll halt for 
of quiet thought. 


question 


call a 
period 
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Power Transformers 


Thousands of power transformers from coast to coast in Canada — including some of the 
largest ever built, provide ample proof of the ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ scope in design and 
manufacture. From all this experience have come new techniques, new designs and new 
processes. The constantly increasing manufacturing and testing facilities of * ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’ offer you a source cf supply for power transformers that is fully equal to your 
most exacting specifications. You are invited to discuss your requirements with our 


Engineers at your nearest * ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ Office. 


> “ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Offices in Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
English Electric Company of Canada Limited. Head Office and Factory: St. Catharines, Ontario 


















